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A friendship of forty years may disqualify one for writing an im- 
partial estimate of another’s work, but, on the other hand, it engenders 
an appreciation that can hardly be obtained through casual acquaint- 
ance. However this may be, it is with great pleasure that I am making 
the attempt to express in a public way the admiration and respect that I 
have always felt for Dean Marion Talbot, though only to her personally 
could I explain the warmth of my friendship, my gratitude for her many 
kindnesses, and my deep affection. 

Miss Talbot’s determination to retire in June, 1925, from her active 
connection with the University of Chicago, with which she has been 
associated so many years as Dean of Women and head of the department 
of household administration, came to many of us with both surprise 
and regret. It marks one of the “corners” not only in her life but in 
the lives of the rest of us. Yet she can look back upon the way she 
has come with satisfaction more complete than falls to the lot of many. 
Student, teacher, dean, author, going to college in the days when this 
meant a loss of social prestige rather than its gain, becoming a leader in 
the cause of the education of women, aiding in the first important organi- 
zation of college women, lecturing on sanitary science when that science 
had only begun to be formulated, organizing a department of household 
administration in a great university at a time when that subject was 
recognized as of college value only in a few agricultural colleges, and 
carrying on the arduous duties of dean of women, she yet has found time 
to write both books and articles, to keep her membership in various 
important associations and clubs and to maintain her friendships. 

Coming from conservative New England in the days when New Eng- 
land was truly conservative, Miss Talbot was able to adjust herself toa 
community that prided itself on its progressive ideas, and to make her 
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influence felt. Perhaps to the students who have come in contact with 
her officially, Miss Talbot’s most prominent characteristic has been her 
sense of duty. To those who have known her better, her friendliness, 
her sympathetic attitude, her sense of humor, have been quite as evident. 
Those who have studied under her have appreciated her keen critical 
mind, her scholarly approach to her subject, her acquaintance with the 
results of the latest investigations. If they might have visited her in 
her New Hampshire summer home, they would have seen quite another 
side of Miss Talbot. A charming, perfectly arranged, well-equipped 
cottage, planned by herself, built out over the waters of Squam Lake, 
gives her the opportunity that has been denied her in the college year to 
manage her own home, to perform common household duties, to experi- 
ment with methods of work, and at the same time to refresh her soul with 
mountain, lake, and forest. 

My first acquaintance with Miss Talbot was in Boston in 1885. We 
were both members of a small Sanitary Science Club, formed by a group 
of college women, under the auspices of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz, with Mrs. Richards as leader. For two winters we met every 
two weeks, gaining all possible information on a subject that was then in 
the early stages of its development, and as the result of our study there 
was evolved the little book called Home Sanitation, edited by Mrs. 
Richards and Miss Talbot. The book was later revised by Miss Talbot 
and has been used extensively as a text book in the schools and asa refer- 
ence book by the housekeeper. Nearly every member of this club has 
been active in some way in the field of home economics, undoubtedly due 
largely to the intimate association with Mrs. Richards that it brought. 

The stimulation of her interest by this study may have been responsible 
for Miss Talbot’s determination to continue her studies at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology where she obtained the degree of S.B. 
in 1888. Her A.B. and A.M. degrees she had already received from 
Boston University. The honorary degree of LL.D. was given her by 
Cornell College in 1904 and she was especially honored this past year in 
receiving the same degree from her own alma mater. Her first teaching 
in her chosen subject was at Lasell Seminary in Auburndale, where from 
1888 to 1891 she gave lectures to the whole body of students on home 
sanitation. In 1890 Wellesley College established a tentative course in 
' domestic science, with money especially given for the purpose, and Miss 
Talbot was chosen as instructor and served until she was called to 
Chicago University in 1892, as dean of women and assistant professor 
of sanitary science in the department of sociology. 
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Miss Talbot was one of the founders of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz (now the American Association of University Women), one of 
its early presidents, the secretary for thirteen years, and always an 
active member. In its early days she probably was more responsible 
than any other one person for formulating its policy. 

At the University of Chicago Miss Talbot’s position as Dean of Women 
again gave her an opportunity to help in the formulation of a policy. In 
the few colleges where the position existed, the dean was frequently 
merely a social head, with more or less executive power, but not a member 
of the faculty. Miss Talbot insisted that the dean should teach and 
should be a member of the faculty in “good and regular standing.” 

From our point of view, certainly, Miss Talbot’s greatest contribution 
to education has been in connection with the development of home eco- 
nomics. As assistant professor and then associate professor of sanitary 
science in the department of sociology, she related her work definitely to 
the social sciences. In 1904 the work had developed so far that at the 
suggestion of the University authorities, a separate department was 
formed to which the name of household administration was given. Miss 
Talbot was head of the department and was soon made full professor. 
Since 1901 courses in home economics had been given in the School of 
Education, under my direction. With the establishment of the new 
department, I was invited to become a member of the University staff 
while still keeping control of the work in the School of Education. This 
brought about a certain unification of the two departments, but intro- 
duced administrative problems that were sometimes difficult. I cannot 
refrain from mentioning Miss Talbot’s generous attitude toward me, so 
that we worked together with complete cooperation, and with no fric- 
tion whatever. 

In the new department, graduate work was emphasized, and the first 
woman in this country to take her Ph.D in Home Economics, Edna Day 
(afterwards Mrs. Hyde), received this from the University of Chicago, 
doing her work under Miss Talbot’s direction. 

Miss Talbot has from the first been a member of the American Home 
Economics Association and has attended the meetings when possible. 
She has acted as hostess to the Association more than once, when it has 
met in Chicago. In 1917 she was chosen as its president, but, though 
urgently begged to accept, the pressure of her other duties was so great 
that she declined the honor. 

As an author she has made distinct contributions to home economics, 
both in articles and books. Beside House Sanitation she has written a 
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little volume called The Education of Women, and, in conjunction with 
Dr. Breckinridge, The Modern Household, both of them interesting and 
illuminating. It will be to the great advantage of the home economics 
world if she will add to these books further contributions from her varied 
experience. 

It is the earnest hope of all home economists that Dr. Marion Talbot’s 
retirement from the University does not mean retirement from work in 
the home economics field. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES IN THE HOME! 


VIRGINIA WOLCOTT COLLINS 
Nebraska Power Company, Omaha 


In my work with the women of Omaha, I come in contact with women 
of all sorts and ages, the older woman whose children are married and out 
of the way, the one whose children are in high school, the young mother 
with her many problems, and the young business girl looking forward 
to a home of her own in a not too distant future. The older women 
ask how to make a certain pineapple up-side-down cake, or how many 
eggs I use in a waffle recipe. The younger women ask me how much 
time a washing machine will save, how to prepare the evening meal at 
noon so that their afternoons may be free, about kitchen cabinets, about 
costs and prices in relation to their husband’s salaries. The difference in 
these questions indicates a changing attitude among our homemakers. 

This change in the housewife’s viewpoint has come about partly 
through the work of home economics teachers. They have undoubtedly 
influenced her sense of the value of expert instruction in the matter of 
child feeding. If she wishes to know how many drops of cod liver oil 
are necessary for her child’s health, she may get this information from 
her doctor, a nurse, or from neighborhood classes, but will insist on get- 
ting it from some authentic source and will not depend upon old wives’ 
tales of tradition. In her discussions with her friends about the diets 
of their children technical terms are used as a matter of course. Said a 
luncheon guest to explain her late arrival, “I have been so worried I 


almost forgot about this luncheon. I have just discovered that Ann is a 


month behind in cutting her lateral incisors.” 
This carrying-over of scientific information from the laboratory and 


1 Based on a talk given before Nebraska Home Economics Association, March, 1925. 
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the school into practical use in the home is developing a young eager 
group of housewives, a few of them trained, needing to know certain 
facts about housekeeping and knowing that they need to know it. And 
here is the great opportunity for the home economist and also a great 
joy. In working with the housekeeper, you find that what you teach her 
to-day about management, about laundrying, about cooking becomes 
a part of real vital experience in her family life before sundown. No mat- 
ter how beautifully we plan the home project for children it often happens 
that the things we teach them they do not use for years. If we are to 
make the most of the opportunity, it behooves us to watch and consider 
the change in attitude. 

What is it this young housewife wants to know? She wants to know 
about marketing, whether, time considered, it is more economical to run 
up a bill for groceries at the corner store or to shop for cash at chain stores. 
Shall she send the washing to a commercial laundry or have Lizzie come 
for a day? Cooperative laundries sound fine, but can they be worked 
out? Shall she use linen on the dining-room table or these pretty 
enameled cloths? How would eating on the kitchen table effect one’s 
standards of management and aesthetics? What are the comparative 
merits of flaked and bar soap, and what kind should she use in the kitchen, 
laundry, and bath room? How do commercial water softeners compare 
in use with the old standby, sal soda? When it comes time to select new 
curtain material, she wants to know which kinds wear and stand the test 
of time and sunlight. She is tremendously interested to learn whether 
or not the mechanical devices that she sees advertised or in her friends’ 
homes will really save her time and money. 

It is amazing how general is the use of labor savers. At a recent meet- 
ing of some fifteen women, obviously with very low incomes, ten had 
washing machines all of which represented a real sacrifice in money. 
Other machines about which women want to know are the different kinds 
of vacuum cleaners, kitchen cabinets, pressure, fireless, and electrical 
cookers; they need to be told how much money, time, and labor is saved 
by using these devices, and how the standard of work turned out com- 
pares with that by the old hand methods. 

The question of ready-made versus home-made clothing is by no means 
completely settled. Some of us have come to believe that garment mak- 
ing has been taken out of the home because of the improved style and 
wearing qualities of ready-to-wear garments, but the young housewife 
seems to devote more of her time to sewing than in the past, finding that 
she can dress her children better, that her own housedresses are prettier 
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and more durable if she makes the garments herself. Among the reasons 
for her greater interest in sewing, I believe, are the improvement in com- 
mercial patterns and the introduction of time-saving methods. A woman 
is not interested so much in the finish of a garment as in the effect. 

One of the most startling changes is the attitude toward household 
financing. Most young wives of to-day have a more vital part in manag- 
ing the money side of the household than their mothers. They are very, 
very much interested in budgets—not budgets based on some vague, 
theoretical distribution of the income among various items of expendi- 
ture, but budgets corresponding to what is actually standard with other 
women on incomes like their own. These young women are astonishingly 
frank about their own expenditures and impersonally curious about their 
neighbors’. They want to know what to do about the high cost of 
shelter, how to reconcile the other items of the budget with it, and 
whether it is better to own or to rent their homes. They want to know 
how much life insurance their husbands should carry and how to invest 
the money they save, something about stocks and bonds and building 
and loan associations. 

The subject of nutrition, especially child nutrition, always gets a hear- 
ing, but the great query to-day is not so much what shall be fed, as why. 
The intelligent woman of to-day wants to know if there is any value in 
this iodine salt that she sees in grocery stores, and whether she should 
serve yeast to her family. 

The interest in child training is amazing. It has been my privilege this 
year to come in contact with the mothers’ training classes which Mrs. 
Eva Morse, of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, is giving 
in Omaha. The women veritably sit on the edges of their chairs to lis- 
ten to such practical discussions as how to persuade May that she wants 
a coat without a fur collar, when she had fairly dreamed fur collars the 
night before, or how to remove fear forever from the child terrified by 
the fire engine. After such classes, the mothers go directly home to try 
out what they have learned and they find that it works. Without the 
help of such classes it would seem impossible for me to bring up a child, 
especially before the school age. 

To whom are these young women turning for all this vital information? 
With the exception of the mother training classes, I fear not to home 
economics teachers so much as to advertisements, to women’s magazines, 
to newspapers, and to commercial agencies. Without trying to explain 
this, we can find several things that we home economists can do to 
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interest these women in our work and bring them to us for this 
information. 

George Bernard Shaw once said, “He who can, does; he who cannot, 
teaches.”” A woman who is going to teach other women about affairs 
of the household should be a “doer.” She should have a home. My 
own home experience has taught me a thousand things about the relative 
importance of certain tasks, has shown me the difference between theory 
and the compromise of practice. It is one thing to plan a day according 
to household management rules and an entirely different one to get up, 
prepare breakfast, get the family off, put out the ice card, count the 
laundry, answer the telephone, work over a clogged sink drain, welcome 
an unexpected guest for luncheon, and realize that the iceman failed to 
come. No women should attempt to teach home economics to other 
adult women without using as a background the same laboratory that the 
other women use, which is the laboratory of a home. 

In work with school children, a background of experience in running 
a home also has very great value. This knowledge was forced upon 
me when two other young teachers and I, as a great experiment, took an 
apartment together. Never before had I been able to give my students 
as many worth while things or get as great a joy out of working with 
them. 

Having your own home as a starting-point does several things. It 
shows you the practical problems of the other housewives in the com- 
munity, whether it is a question of buying meat from Brown’s or Smith’s, 
choosing material for your front room curtains, or sending out your bath- 
room rugs to be laundered. You gain the confidence of the women with 
whom you work much better by saying, “I do this; how do you do it, 
Mrs. Jackson?” than to stand at the head of a class and order, “do this 
and do that.” 

To succeed with the young housewife of to-day, a teacher must be 
practical and specific and expert, and she must get results. Having a 
home of your own helps you to understand this, for there results are what 
you have to get every hour of the day. What happens without this was 
admirably illustrated in a vocational class in modern laundering methods 
in which the women understood how to use electric washing machines, 
simple and commonplace stain removers, commercial soap flakes, and 
all the rest. As a special treat on the last day, I arranged for an expert 
from the factory to demonstrate how to use a new electric ironer. She 
came and the ironer was set up, but because of a faulty gas connection, 
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it would not get more than luke warm. She attempted to do the ironing, 
saying all the time that of course if it were hot it would do this and would 
do that. It was months before those women would believe that an 
electric ironer would work at all. 

In a recent conversation with a young woman who has three children 
and does all her own housework, I casually asked if she had ever come in 
contact with any home economics work or teachers. 

“No,” she replied, “I never have, but oh! I wish I could go to such 
classes and learn some of the things I need to know right now. I haven’t 
time for clubs, but I’d find time to go to classes about my work.” 

“What sort of things would you be interested in?” I asked. 

“Well, first,”’ she said, “I would like to know how to plan and manage 
my home. I would like to know about budgets; my husband doesn’t 
approve of them. There are some things I would like to know about diet 
—oh, I couldn’t begin to tell you now, and it is not only I, but all my 
friends who want to know. Goodbye—”’ 

From halfway down the block she called back, “If you learn anything 
about those home economics classes, do please let me know.” 

Everywhere about us, we see eager, inquiring groups of women, 
wanting to know how to be better executives in their homes and how to 
make their home life more attractive, beautiful, and joyful, for 
themselves, their husbands, and their children. The field is undoubtedly 
white for the harvest. The best laborers are the women who combine 
practical homemaking experience with professional home economics 


training. 
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DISBURSEMENT OF FAMILY INCOME! 


ALONZO ENGLEBERT TAYLOR 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University 


Every industry stands in occasional need of a basic inventory. An 
appraisal of position is the recurring need of every science. Home 
economics stands in need of are-inventory—an appraisal of changes re- 
sulting from the war and changes contingent on the rapid expansion of 
the standard of living. 

According to the National Bureau of Economic Research, per capita 
income in the United States from 1909 to 1918 increased from $318 to 
$506. Reduced to the price level of 1913, we have an increase in real 
income of 12 per cent. Data issued by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, using as a cross-section 700,000 workers employed in 23 
industries with 1678 plants, suggest an increase in real income of approxi- 
mately 35 per cent between 1913 and 1923. This figure is too high to 
serve as an average, because the real income of farmers, as a class, is 
lower than that of urban workers. Broadly considered, however, the 
average American family has today a somewhat larger real income than 
in 1913. Upon the relation between the family income and the price 
level depends the fulfilment of the prophecy of Fordney: “We want 
Americans to be better clothed, fed and enjoy more of the comforts of 
life than is possible in the majority of foreign countries.”? Real income 
is probably higher in the United States than in any other country, 
although it is hard to find comprehensive data in support of this state- 
ment. Apparently, Canada and Australia stand next to us. 

The first subject for reappraisal concerns the division of the family 
income. Let us accept the traditional segregation into six rubrics: 


. Rent (or home payments), fuel, light, water. 

. Household furnishings. 

. Food. 

. Clothing. 

. Accessories and incidentals, including a very large series of items, such 
as education, recreations, medical attendance, and cultural pursuits. 

6. Saving, direct and indirect, including insurance. 


Incorporated in the standard of living are the cravings of individuals 


1 Based on a paper presented at the eighteenth annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in San Francisco, August, 1925. 
2 Congressional Record, 67th Congress, p. 3481. 
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and the fashions of society; our needs have expanded vastly beyond mere 
food, clothing, and shelter. 

When one contemplates the diversification and expansion of the 
standard of living, one is not justified in assuming that the division of 
the family income between these rubrics has remained even approxi- 
mately constant over the past two decades, even in classes like those 
used in the reports of Chapin and of Little and Cotton. Rent (or home 
purchase) has a different meaning, both for country and city, than was 
the case ten years ago. The modern scheme of investment whereby 
individuals purchase stock in the public utilities that serve their needs 
has given an added import to the first rubric. Household furnishings 
make enlarged demands on income in the modern day of labor-saving 
machinery. Included in the rubric “accessories and incidentals” are 
such items as the automobile and the radio. In the case of food, we have 
the new fact of diversification of the diet from regional staples to the 
almost limitless choices provided in the modern market through perfec- 
tion in harvesting, packing, refrigerating, transporting, and distribution 
of perishable foodstuffs. 

We need, for different income classes, a reappraisal of the division of 
family income between these several rubrics. The old Le Play-Engel 
dictum, that with rising income the proportion expended for food de- 
clines, expresses merely the idea that demand for foodstuffs is less elastic 
than are many of the other demands of the family. What is needed 
is specific study, with different income classes, in city, town, and country, 
of the elasticity of demand within the several rubrics of goods and 
services. 

Within each of these rubrics are subdivisions, on the basis of elasticity 


of demand. 


1. Demand is non-elastic, expressing the need for the absolute necessaries 
of existence, reasonably defined. 

2. Demand is moderately elastic, corresponding to what may be termed 
relative necessaries of life, reasonably defined. 

3. Demand is freely elastic, corresponding to what may be termed relative 
luxuries, reasonably defined. 

4. Demand is perfectly elastic, corresponding to absolute luxuries, 
reasonably defined. 


These four overlapping intensities of demand exist within each of the 
rubrics of the standard of living. They vary from class to class, from 
region to region, and from time to time. The trend of modern develop- 
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ment is to obliterate differences of time and space and to harmonize 
differences in classes. The relative luxury of a limited class in a par- 
ticular region twenty years ago has become the relative necessity of all 
classes everywhere today. 

According to banking statistics, the savings of the country are more 
than double those of before the war. The import of the statement, 
however, is not clear. Perhaps home economists can tell bankers 
whether these savings are for investment or for future spending. Will 
the family savings of $1000 be paid out for a bond or for an automobile? 
To what extent will these savings find expression in power-driven, 
labor-saving household machinery or in radios? 

Leaving the subject of the gross division of the family income, let us 
consider the food fraction of the standard of living. 

A. The diet in the earlier cost-of-living studies of the United States 
Bureau of Labor was based primarily on a cost-of-living survey com- 
pleted in 1901. This has been revised according to a cost-of-living survey 
made in 1918-19, the number of foods increased and the weighting 
modified. The earlier period may be termed obsolete, since it repre- 
sented a period of relatively low prices of agricultural products; the 
time of the last survey may be termed abnormal, because it represented 
a period of transition from war to peace. Wide modification of the 
family diet has been feasible since 1920. The degree of actual occurrence 
of change in the diet remains, however, conjectural, pending specific 
investigations. Such investigations of the food supply ought to deal 
with three phases: (a) the nutritional relations of foods; (b) the service 
relations of foods; and (c) the price relations of foods. 

I. Foods must first be divided into primary and secondary foodstuffs. 
Statistically, it is not clear how national consumption is divided between 
the two. How little we know about foodstuffs is illustrated by the fact 
that the 1923 census of baking industries has yielded figures for house- 
hold baking vs. shop baking widely at variance with the views of millers 
and bakers. Our habits are changing. Apparently, we witness an 
increase in the consumption of poultry, eggs, and milk, a relatively 
unchanged consumption of pork, and a reduction in the consumption 
of beef and fish. During the past five years milk production has re- 
mained relatively remunerative, while beef production has been unre- 
munerative. This corresponds with the increase in consumption of 
milk and decrease in consumption of beef. Viewed nutritionally, the 
consumers have been the gainers in the shift from beef to milk. It is 
gradually becoming recognized that the dairy cow is the center of diver- 
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sified agriculture, and in this fact lies the greatest future safeguard of 
the nutrition of the oncoming generation. 

Our use of primary foodstuffs is more diversified, especially in fruits 
and vegetables, but the total use in terms of calories is undefined. 

II. Foodstuffs should be divided into two groups that may be termed 
sustenance or maintenance foods and fuel foods. In the first are ob- 
tained the indispensable components of the diet; under the second are 
classed the articles that mainly contribute calories for the support of 
body temperature and physical work. Naturally, these groups overlap. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to make a rough segregation that is practi- 
cable from the standpoint of the human diet, as well as from the stand- 
point of agriculture. The indispensable components can be secured in 
1000 calories per day per person, consisting of a quart of milk and 400 
calories in fresh fruits and vegetables. The remainder of the diet, 
roughly 2600 calories per person per day, contains the cereals, meats, 
fats, and staple vegetables. The developments in marketing and trans- 
portation have made it possible for the entire population, price permit- 
ting, to classify its diet on this basis. It would be advantageous for 
producers as well as for consumers to determine for different classes 
and in different regions, how the diet stands in this regard. Studies 
of diets in different climates might yield information on-the influence of 
sunlight upon indispensable foods and nutritional processes. 

III. Finally, foods may be divided into the natural commodity groups: 
cereals, meats, dairy products, vegetal oils and nuts, fruits, vegetables, 
and sugars. These are to be segregated (a) to correspond to their posi- 
tions in the two main groups previously discussed, and (b) on the basis 
of price. Budget studies could determine to what extent, in different 
classes in different regions, the meat requirements are covered by beef, 
pork, lamb, or poultry; to what extent variations exist in the consumption 
of milk; and the proportions of the several fruits and vegetables in the 
diet. Some of these trends of consumption are independent, others are 
interdependent. A purchase of beef excludes a purchase of mutton; 
but a purchase of fruit includes a purchase of sugar. There is competi- 
tion between the consumptions of cereals and meats, to some extent also 
between the consumptions of fruits and vegetables. The production 
of fruits and vegetables is being rapidly expanded, as evidenced by the 
progressive annual increase in carload shipments. Just where, how, 
and by whom these increments are being consumed is known only in 
a general way. The consumption of fruits and vegetables, in different 
classes in different regions, and the replacement of the products of the 
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home garden, represent points of nutritional interest to the physiologist 
and of economic interest to the agriculturist. Fruits and vegetables 
used to be canned at times of seasonal glut; now, longer seasons of 
marketing, cold storage, and effective transportation have smoothed 
down the peaks of production, increased the range of fresh consumption, 
and reduced the range of home canning. The choice of foods is not the 
same with foods prepared in the home, purchased ready to eat, or or- 
dered in public eating places. The diet of a home with a kitchen is 
different from the diet of a home with a kitchenette. The notable 
improvements in commercial canning of fruits and vegetables have not 
been duplicated with meats, except for fish. The meat packer does not 
possess the advantage enjoyed by the fruit packer in disposing of the 
peak of production. 

B. The subject of consumers’ behavior in the choice of foodstuffs 
stands in urgent need of careful investigation. Under “consumers’ 
behavior” are understood the motives behind, and the reasons for, 
consumers’ valuations of foodstuffs that are expressed in purchase of 
the different articles of the diet. Probably consumers’ motives can 
all be placed in one or other of six classes: (a) hunger; (b) appetite; 
(c) health; (d) custom; (e) taste; and (f) price. Hunger and appetite 
are different things, physiologically and psychologically. A person 
may have hunger and no appetite; or conversely, appetite and no hunger. 
In estimating “taste’’ it is necessary to appreciate that the externalities 
of service are quite as important as the gustatory and olfactory sensa- 
tions. The influence of custom may be glaringly obvious at one point 
and hiddenly subtle at another; the diet of few families is free from 
custon. The influence of price is often hidden and is more or less dis- 
torted by the ignorance of consumers. A great many families buy what 
they believe to be the cheapest foods, qualities and components con- 
sidered; but few families are really in position to purchase the 
cheapest foods. In order that the influence of price may be effectively 
employed, it is necessary for the consumer to realize the differences 
between maintenance foodstuffs and fuel foodstuffs. To an amazing 
extent, real price relations are obscured or nullified by fads. 

One essential purpose of the study of consumers’ behavior is to deter- 
mine to what extent consumers’ motives are in harmony with 
physiological knowledge. There is a wide choice in consumers’ valua- 
tions permissible within the domain of physiological criteria; but the 
continued display of consumers’ valuations in opposition to physiological 
criteria represent deterrent influences in nutrition that ought to be 
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controverted as a part of the movement of health education. But to be 
controverted, we must have better knowledge of the directions and 
extent of the unphysiological consumers’ valuations. 

The possession of the automobile and the telephone, the newer type 
of construction of dwellings, and the introduction of power-driven con- 
veniences and labor-saving machinery have laid the foundation for 
notable changes in the dietary. These changes include the foods 
selected, the methods of preparation, and the arrangement of meal-times. 
Different foodstuffs lend themselves in different measures to labor- 
saving devices and other facilities, and thus the use of some foodstuffs 
is favored and of others discouraged. These facilities may be utilized in 
the direction of physiological improvement of the diet; they may also 
be utilized merely in the direction of ease. Modern conveniences, taken 
in conjunction with the improved quality of packed foodstuffs and the 
equally improved sanitation and distribution of perishable foodstuffs, 
represent a substantial alleviation in the labors and responsibilities of the 
housewife. Improvements in cold storage make larger purchase by 
household possible; but, on the other hand, the modern type of urban 
house construction makes hand-to-mouth provisioning advantageous. 
Also, the selection of the food supplies may be influenced by character of 
fuel, type of house, and number of women and children in the family. 

The developments in labor-saving machinery for the home have taken 
three natural directions: to facilitate house-cleaning, such as vacuum 
cleaners and laundry machines; to facilitate the preparation of food, such 
as fireless cookers, pressure cookers, and bread-mixers; and to ease the 
labor of cleaning up, such as dish-washing machines. If family income 
does not permit of the purchase of labor-saving machinery in all direc- 
tions, the choice of the housewife may be expected to be different in 
different income classes, in different regions, between city and country, 
and in different climates. The home of the future is certain to be elec- 
trically driven, in the country as well as in the city; a survey of the 
progress of mechanization of housework would yield important results 
for industry as well as for the student of home economics. 

C. Lastly, it is important to study the influence of advertising on 
consumers’ valuations and on consumers’ behavior. Every objective 
‘reader of food advertisements must agree that there is some misleading 
advertising, also a certain amount of ignorant advertising. There is 
also special pleading. On the other hand, many advertisements give 
evidence of the study of the physiology of nutrition and of the habits of 
living, and are characterized by ingenuity in argument and pleasing 
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dress-up of copy. It is one question to undertake an appraisal of the 
degree to which advertisements influence the educated consumer-class. 
It is another question to attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of food 
advertisements in the present state of knowledge of the average con- 
sumer. It is important to determine the cumulative influence on 
consumers’ behavior of the food advertisements that are present in 
dailies, weeklies, and monthlies, representing a large outlay of money that 
must be paid for either by the producer or the consumer or covered by 
efficiencies in merchandising that result from the advertisement. 

It may be taken for granted that all drives for increased consumption 
of all foodstuffs will prove nugatory. A drive for increased consumption 
of one foodstuff may easily succeed at the expense of another foodstuff. 
Whenever the proponents of one foodstuff feel themselves forced to 
appeal for a fourth meal, the extremity of their situation is obvious. 
Drives have been greatly overdone. Advertisement may arouse curiosity 
to try a new food, but quality alone can sustain the demand. Advertise- 
ment of staples is hard, of specialities easy. Advertising can stimulate 
and enlarge demand for a foostuff. For-the most part, however, apart 
from specialities, this will probably be found to be enlarged demand for 
a trade-mark brand, preparation, or variety. Advertisement can create 
and maintain a trade preference for the product of a certain region. 
A certain amount of advertisement seems necessary to hold an estab- 
lished trade. The advertising of economy has apparently a narrow and 
erratic scope. Advertising of convenience and labor-saving has clearly 
a wide scope. Advertising of quality and uniformity is probably the 
best long-view food advertisement, especially for a standard food. Ifa 
family tried to put into effect on the table the succession of food adver- 
tisements that make their appeal to the housewife, the bill-of-fare would 
be wonderful indeed. The fault of most food advertisements is that they 
overlook the point of saturation, neglecting the basic fact that food 
purchases are limited by satiation, while most other purchases are 
limited by income. An advertising expert of unusual competency with 
particular experience in the marketing of foodstuffs writes me as fol- 
lows: “If all foods were simultaneously advertised I agree that the 
results would be nil; but I do think the rewards go to the more 
aggressive merchandisers.” Accepting this as the judgment of an ex- 
pert, efforts might well be directed toward an appraisal of those qual- 
ities in the advertising of the more aggressive merchandisers that 
result in increased consumption of the particular foodstuffs. 

In so-called health advertisements of foods are committed the worst 
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faults of advertisements. Health advertisements of foods are only one 
step removed from advertisements of patent medicines. The housewife 
is seriously concerned with the health of the growing child, and food 
advertisements purporting to furnish guidance for the mother have 
certainly some effect, by no means always good. So far as adults are 
concerned, the writer is convinced that health food advertisements, 
beyond the subjects of obesity and constipation, are largely wasted copy. 
No one has undertaken comprehensive surveys on the scope and charac- 
ter of advertisements of foods and their effects on consumers’ valuations. 
To such a survey a country-wide organization of home economists is 
particularly adapted. 

Broadly considered, it is the function of the producer to serve the con- 
sumer. On the other hand, the diet of a people ought to be adapted to 
the excellencies of its agriculture. The consumer class demands the best 
diet for the least money. The producer class demands the largest 
return for the agricultural effort. In the co-adaptation of these two 
positions is the efficiency of the food supply to be secured. But agri- 
culturists cannot expect to have the consumer class submit to over- 
expansion in order to relieve over-extension in agriculture. 


VARIATION IN CALCIUM CONTENT OF COMMON FOODS 


MARGARET FRANK AND CHI CHE WANG! 
Nelson Morris Memorial Institute for Medical Research, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


During the progress of metabolic work with undernourished children 
in which the calcium content of the foods used was determined, some 
interesting figures have come to light. It has been quite often the case 
that investigators simply take the figures reported for ash content of 
foods without making individual determinations. Our work has shown, 
however, that there may be quite a variation in the calcium content of 
foods from time to time. 

Eight food articles were studied—bread, cereal (farina), carrots, 
orange, potato, milk, egg, and meat. The materials were taken from the 
regular hospital supply. Part of the bread was made with water and 


1 This work is part of an investigation of the metabolism of undernourished children, 
supported by a fund contributed jointly by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Foundation, 
Mrs. Francis Nielson, and the late Mrs. Gusta Morris Rothschild. 
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part with milk. The potatoes and carrots were cooked, the rest of the 
foods were raw. The meat was scraped beef, with the exception of one 
lot, analyzed on January 27, which was ground beef. Thirteen duplicate 
‘and some triplicate determinations were made on each food, the work 
being spread over a period of about a year. The amount of foods used 
depended upon the nature of the food; in most cases twenty-five to thirty 
grams were taken; a sample was analyzed from each new box of farina. 
The McCrudden (1) method for the determination of calcium was 
employed, and the figures were computed as calcium oxide. The pre- 
cipitated calcium oxalate was titrated with potassium permanganate. 
The average results of the determinations are recorded in table 1, together 
with figures from other authors referred to beyond. Percentage varia- 
tions are given in table 2. 


TABLE 1 . 
Calcium content of foods expressed in milligrams of CaO per 100 grams of material 


2 BREAD 
z 
AUTHOR AND DATE 
Heo 
Frank and Wang: 
40.7| 37.7 15.1| 77.4} 32.4| 167.0 | 27.3 | 83.3 
41.9 18.2) 63.4} 28.7) 155.9 | 27.9] 75.1 
REIS 38.3 77.0| 38.6 157.6 | 14.7 | 74.0 
37.6} 39.0 14.6) 61.0) 38.9| 164.9 75.1 
* 
29.8 15.1] 67.0] 24.2) 155.8 | 19.0 | 80.0 
39.4 ‘56.6 | 15.0} 52.0] 31.8] 149.8 | 17.6 | 77.9 
30.0) 44.5 15.1] 67.2} 31.8] 149.2 | 18.0 | 67.6 
* 
September 23.5| 39.6 16.8| 65.3 18.3 11.9 | 79.7 
October 14.............. 36.2 11.7| 74.6] 28.5) 158.0 | 21.3 | 72.0 
November 4............. 41.4] 61.2 | 13.2] 77.2] 30.1] 163.8 | 13.7 | 75.7 
December 3............ 25.0) 45.9 17.7| 74.6] 42.0) 159.3 | 11.9 | 83.3 
December 16....'........ 16.8} 65.1] 28.6] 163.0 | 16.1 | 77.5 
24.1 54.6 | 11.3] 66.0) 25.4) 154.7 | 13.7 | 75.3 
31.3] 40.5| 99.0 | 15.0] 68.3] 28.3| 157.0 | 17.7 | 76.6 
29.4) 37.8 19.6, 78.4] 40.6| 167.9 | 13.0 | 93.8 
179.0 
| 32:6 5.0 56.0{ 7.0 | 73.0 
25.0 
45.0 62.0 162.0 |{13.0 
6.0 


* Two separate lots were analyzed. 
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TABLE 2 
Percentage variations in the calcium content of foods 
Deviations from average.| 18 5 6 11 9 18 3 23 4 
Maximum variation... .. 40 11 21 33 32 57 12 58 18 


In no case do the calcium values appear constant from date to date. 
The maximum variation in the different samples of each food ranges from 
12 to 58 percent. Milk shows the least variation and meat the greatest. 
This may be due to the fact that milk is a more homogeneous food than 
meat, which may vary greatly in fat and water content and in connective 
tissue. Moreover, the fact that the milk sold in most cities has been 
tested for fat content leaves less likelihood of variation in the other 
constituents as well. The deviations from the average figures obtained 
are low enough in the case of milk and egg to make it safe to use average 
figures for these foods. The same may be done for bread provided dis- 
tinction is made between that made with milk and that made with water; 
the calcium content of milk bread averaged nearly half again as high at 
that of water bread. 

Although we might expect such foods as carrots, potatoes, and oranges 
to show a seasonal variation, it was found that, in so far as these factors 
could be checked, this was not at all consistent. In the case of orangess 
of course, it may be that some came from Florida and some from Cali, 
fornia, and while the figures may seem inconsistent, they would not b- 
so if the origin of the fruit were known. The variation in calcium contene 
of different boxes of cereal is unexpected and difficult to account for; it 
may be due to the use of spring and winter wheat or of different grades of 
wheat in the manufacture of the different specimens. 

Very few figures can be found in the literature on the calcium content of 
foods. Most investigators. seem to have relied upon the figures reported 
in Bulletin 107 of the Office of Experiment Stations, Department of 
Agriculture (2), or from Sherman’s handbook (3), which are largely taken 
from this source. Compared with the figures which Sherman lists, most 
of the foods here analyzed contained less calcium than was to be expected. 
The average for cereal is very close to Sherman’s figures, but the cereal 
varies greatly from box to box. Average values for bread and meat are 
higher than Sherman’s, except in the case of ground beef, which compared 
very favorably. Since the other samples of meat were scraped beef 
from which connective tissue had been removed, a higher calcium con- 
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tent might very well be expected. Low results might be due to a grade of 
beef containing more water, or more fat, or both. The bread may in 
some cases have been made with part milk and part water. Underhill, 
Honeij, and Bogert (4) in their studies of calcium metabolism in disease 
reported figures for bread, baked potato, egg, chopped beef, milk, and 
orange. In the case of orange their figures are quite high as compared 
with Sherman’s or with our own; those for egg show a calcium content 
comparable with ours but lower than Sherman’s; while the rest of the 
foods reported show much lower calcium. Rose (5) reports calcium in 
bread comparable with ours and figures for beef which vary more 
from time to time than any others found. Her values for milk are just 
between those of Sherman and our values, and those for carrots are some- 
what low. This discrepancy among the four sets of figures serves to 
strengthen our contention that in dealing with calcium metabolism, the 
calcium content of the foods actually fed should be determined. 
Summary. The calcium content of eight foods used in metabolic 
research is reported. The determinations covered a period of a year, 
thus allowing for seasonal variations in foods. Considerable variation 
was shown in the calcium content of foods, that of meat being greatest 
and milk least. Figures obtained by other investigators show similar 
variations. Studies on calcium metabolism should be accompanied by 
determinations of calcium content of the foods used instead of relying 


upon figures reported for other specimens. 
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THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


MRS. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
Department of Economics and Sociology, Smith College 


Both economics as it has been generally conceived and economics of 
the home deal with the same material but from different viewpoints. 
Economic problems were first studied systematically from the standpoint 
of the nation, more recently from the standpoint of the capitalistic 
producer. We are only beginning to study them from the standpoint of 
the home, but this beginning is of great importance, for is not the family 
the most important social unit? 

The home functions in connection with all three of the accepted divi- 
sions of economics, productions, distribution, and consumption. Per- 
haps the starting point for the study of economics from the point of view of 
the home would be distribution. Without an adequate income, the family 
cannot be efficient, however expert the housewife may be as home pro- 
ducer and as director of consumption. The problem of adequate income 
involves large social questions, questions of justice in the distribution of 
the national income, of adequate education, of vocational training, of 
health. None of the problems can be handled by the single family, but 
their solution depends upon the interest and understanding of many fami- 
lies actively codperating and insisting upon the proper operation of 
government. 

The family income is increased through production in the home, 
chiefly as a result of the activities of the housewife. When the members 
of the family make a garment, prepare food, repair and improve the 
house, carry on the routine of housekeeping, they are producing economic 
satisfactions, economic goods, adding to the real income of the family 
and of the nation just as truly as though the work were performed in a 
factory. Of course a hundred years ago much more was produced in the 
home. The American family, outside of the larger cities, was almost 
self-sufficing. It was the industrial revolution which so completely 
altered this situation. In this connection to-day we are facing two main 
questions: first, would it be wise to take still more of the work out of the 
home, and, if so, how should it be carried on in order to insure the best 
quality at the lowest possible price; and, secondly, how can the family 
pay for having these services performed even if they are performed more 
economically than they could be in the home? The housewife in buying, 
rather than herself making these articles or performing these services 
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ceases, to that extent, to add by her labor to the real income of the fam- 
ily. If more work is taken out of the home from time to time, either the 
income earned by the father and the older children will have to increase, 
or the housewife will have to turn her labor to use outside the home, for 
it does not seem likely that, by devoting her new leisure to management, 
she could spend the old family income so much more efficiently as to 
make up for the loss of her work as home producer. From the point of 
view of social welfare, it might be advantageous in the long run for society 
to pay something in the form of a family bonus to enable mothers to have 
this leisure to devote to training themselves, to managing the family 
income, to developing the children, and to studying the relations of their 
families to the whole community. 

Such considerations raise the broader question of the economic cost of 
maintaining separate household units. Is the present household unit too 
small for the economical use of machinery, for large scale buying? 
Would we not be better off with central kitchens, central dining rooms, 
central nurseries, to name but a few of such possibilities, run perhaps on a 
codperative basis, perhaps as private profit-making enterprises? Here, 
as in many other problems connected with the home, direct economic 
cost is not a sufficient criterion of desirability. May it not be that there 
are social and individual gains arising from life in separate family units, 
gains which more than offset any extra economic cost? At least this 
should be kept in mind that we may avoid the too extensive use of dol- 
lars and cents in measuring family welfare. 

The problem of the wage earner arises in home production as well as in 
factory production. For many reasons this phase of the labor problem 
has been little studied. The industrial revolution hardly touched 
the general methods of work of the domestic. She works in a 
small scale industry; her product is largely of a transient nature; much 
of her time goes in the creation of services rather than of commodities; 
her products are not sold on the open market. She is an isolated laborer; 
she had never joined with her fellows, never organized to improve her 
position. No special training has been demanded of her; she has been 
considered as a permanently unskilled worker. There has been no out- 
look toward promotion for her. The domestic worker in this country 
has been generally excluded from industrial legislation, such as workmen’s 
compensation laws. No attempt has been made by minimum wage 
commissions to study her situation, though they have done something to 
improve the conditions of the workers in hotels and restaurants. 

We need careful investigation into the conditions of work and the wages 
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of domestic workers. In 1920, over two million women in the United 
States were engaged in domestic and personal service, and, of these, one 
million were in private employment. The tendency, shown by a com- 
parison of the earlier census figures with those of 1920, for domestic 
workers to leave private employment for public housekeeping, or for 
work of a quite different nature, may result in time in a drastic reor- 
ganization of our ways of living, and in the impossibility of continuing, 
at least in the middle classes, the individual family home as a unit. 

These problems of production will have to be faced by the American 
family, but at present and for the individual housewife, the problem of 
consumption is more important. As science, household engineering, 
municipal services, and factory production have released the housewife 
from routine labor, she has had more leisure to devote to problems of 
management of the family income. This, of course, is truer in the higher 
than in the lower income classes. She does less and less sewing, for 
example, but has to meet the necessity of deciding what ready-made gar- 
ment best suits her purpose, how it will wear, what is a fair price. And 
she must make her choice from a multitude of offerings. This decision 
calls for more diversified knowledge than did the general sewing and 
involves the necessity of her being intelligently interested in industrial 
conditions, tariffs, taxation, marketing methods, and other economic 
phenomena. 

It is here that the housewife must look for help from the economist. 
Up to date, economic investigations have not been made with her prob- 
lems in mind. She had neither the time nor the training to make her 
own investigations. We need studies on prices, on their relation to 
working conditions, on the costs of different systems of marketing, on 
the tariff as is influences both the income of the home and the outlays, 
on the taxation systems of the federal government and of the local units 
as they affect prices, change the direction of consumption. The con- 
sumer is not always a passive agent. We have suggestions to the effect 
that the buying habits of the people are responsible to some extent for 
business cycles and seasonal fluctuations. The study of this relationship 
and the showing of definite correlation might result in changes in habits 
of buying which would be of advantage to the whole community. 

_ Rent is an item which takes a heavy toll on the ordinary income. The 

consumer is interested in any ideas for improving the housing situation, 
in the use of less expensive materials, in plans for dwellings that will be 
inexpensive to build and conducive to ease in housekeeping operations, in 
zoning of cities and of whole regions, in coéperative housing schemes and 
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in legislation directed toward the regulation of rents or toward helping 
people to own their homes. 

As we have seen, a large part of the efforts of the housewife is directed 
toward wise buying. She is, through her buying, the potential director 
of production, though she is far from realizing this fact. She needs more 
knowledge of marketing. Most of the work being so well done in this 
field is from the point of view of the producer and is based, usually uncon- 
sciously, on the assumption of profit, rather than social service as the goal 
of an efficient marketing system. Likewise the costs and advantages of 
advertising and of aggressive selling campaigns on the part of manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and retailer need study. Does the family, in buying 
highly advertised goods, pay too much for such advertising and sales- 
manship? A more rational mode of dress, less rapid style changes in 
dress and in other commodities would, no doubt, mean an economic gain 
and, in many cases, greater happiness. The Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts have started a campaign to decrease the number of kinds 
or types of the various articles sold by them. They point out that there 
would be a decrease in cost for them and also for the consumer, were many 
articles of each of a few varieties made, rather than a few articles in each 
of many varieties. 

The housewife’s task as director of family consumption is an intricate 
one. The first step she must take is the apportionment of the family 
income among the several budget items and among the specific needs of 
the individuals in her family. She has for her guidance the budgeting 
principles as to the expenditure of income for rent, food, clothing, and 
other items well recognized in all budgets. But these principles can 
only be general guides. She must decide under the special circumstances 
whether or not, for instance, savings should be reduced in order that more 
may be spent on education, on recreation, on the health of one partic- 
ular member of her group. All her decisions have an economic ele- 
ment, but social and ethical considerations are prominent. 

The code of consumption of the family in connection with its income 
determines the standard of living. The standard of living greatly affects 
the health of the individual, his efficiency, the wage he is willing to accept. 
This influences not only the individual in the family but society as a 
whole. If the individual has a greater desire for material commodities 
he may work longer and harder in order to get them than he would if 
he preferred leisure. Again, the way in which he uses his leisure deter- 
mines to a great extent what commodities he will demand and hence 
where a certain number of workers shall spend their days and what they 
shall make. 
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A nation whose people adopt a rational standard, that is, a standard 
which is well balanced between the different needs, in which conventional 
necessities are analyzed and the costly and useless are eliminated, one 
which develops in the worker the maximum efliciency for a minimum 
expenditure, which permits some saving, which gives time for leisure and 
which leads to the use of leisure in ways to develop the individual physi- 
cally and mentally, that nation will be the most prosperous and the 
best prepared to face any emergency or any competition. 

By and large then, the economic problems of the home are the same as 
economic problems in general, looked at from the point of view of the 
welfare of the home and of the part which the home might play in their 
solution. But specifically, there are certain economic problems which 
are more strictly and particularly those of the home, though, of course, 
they too, necessarily have broader social connections. 

Perhaps the first on which we should have more light is the actual 
economic contribution of the housewife to the national income. Noth- 
ing would more impress the ordinary individual with the value and dig- 
nity of housework than the statement in clear figures of its money 
worth per year. 

What does it cost to rear a child? An answer to this question would 
help in the solution of many problems. The middle class, the main- 
stay of democratic institutions, is contributing less than its share to the 
future generation. The economic cost of rearing a child is so great in 
proportion to the income that, if the accepted class standard of living is 
to be maintained, not more than one or two children can usually be 
afforded. Does this mean that we have false standards? Or that we 
must introduce such changes in the distribution of wealth as will increase 
the incomes in this class or develop some methods of government aid, 
scholarships for example, in order to maintain this class, which history 
would teach us, is necessary if we are to continue to develop our 
democracy? 

The family is vitally concerned with the problems centering around the 
work of married women outside the home. Each census records a greater 
number of such women in industry and in the professions. What is the 
economic cost to the family when the mother works away from home? 
Is there a net gain or a net loss, both in dollars and cents and in social 
welfare? In the case of the professional woman who pays someone to 
replace her in the home, it is possible to figure with a fair degree of accu- 
racy the economic cost of her working outside the home. In the case of 
the woman in industry who carries all the burdens of the household work 
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as well as those of her outside job, the cost has to be estimated in terms of 
loss of health, neglect of children, and similar intangible factors, a task 
of much greater difficulty. 

Might it be possible to solve part of this problem by developing a sys- 
tem of part-time work in factories, restaurants, and department stores, 
to cite but a few possibilities? Could we plan a system of four-hour 
shifts which would enable a woman to earn something outside of the home 
and yet have some time to care for her family and her household? With 
a system of training, such part-time workers might help solve the domes- 
tic worker problem. Many families need or can afford only part-time 
assistance in the home. Why could not these two groups be brought 
together in a mutually helpful relationship? 

Here then is an array of problems, all of them economic, all of them per- 
taining directly to the home. Which are the most important? Which 
should be approached first? The answer is one which must be left 
to each group, if not to each family, as far as importance for them is 
concerned. As to the solution of these problems, it is the economist 
to whom we must turn. It is a question of his own law of demand and 
supply. If homemakers persistently enough ask the trained economist 
what they shall do about these problems ii they ask that their children 
in the colleges should have work which may throw some light upon these 
problems, if, in other words, the demand for help in meeting these ques- 
tions is great enough, it will be given. 

As for the individual housewife, it is the problem of what to buy and 
at what price, which she should face first. Once the homemaker realizes 
that she, as the ultimate buyer, has the final decision as to what may be 
made and the general conditions under which it may be made, we shall 
be on the road to another industrial revolution, one which will have as 
its goal, not vast production for profit but production under conditions 
most favorable to all the parties concerned, the capitalist, the worker, 
and the consumer. The most significant economic réle of the home lies 
in this at present unused or undirected power to control production, to 
insist upon articles of beauty and of serviceability, made in the most 
economical way, under the best labor conditions possible, given the 
general circumstances. Measures introduced with the purpose of reform- 
ing the evils which arose from the industrial evolution have been too 
largely of a political nature. The industrial revolution was a social and 
economic movement and the evils attached to it can best be reformed by 
social and economic means, especially by a change in our traditional 
habits of buying and by the development of a social theory of consumption. 
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The family is the basic unit in society. Not only is it the institution 
which guarantees the perpetuation of the race, but it is through the 
family that the generations are linked together. It is the carrier of our 
social tradition. It is in the family that the child is best cared for physi- 
cally and mentally. It is there that he is socialized, that he received 
the first and most lasting impression of his social heritage and of his social 
obligations. Any problem which affects family welfare, be it economic, 
social, or moral, affects the whole of society, and society should use its 
best efforts to find suitable solutions for such problems. 


EDITORIAL 


Home Economics at the National Education Association. At 
the two round tables devoted to home economics at the Indianapolis 
meeting, our subject made a decidedly successful reappearance on the 
program of the National Education Association. At the first session 
there were well over a hundred persons present, and at the second at least 
fifty more. The choice of Miss Whitcomb and Miss Hess as presiding 
officers was a happy one. 

The speeches, formal and informal, combined to give the impression 
that the critical study to which home economics courses are now being 
subjected was thorough-going and fruitful. Significant of the present 
character of such study is the research work in household arts education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, represented on the Indian- 
apolis program by Miss Annie Robertson. The new Denver curriculum, 
discussed by Mrs. Kinyon (see March JouRNAL, page 148), is a conspicu- 
ous example of how a well-planned survey of local conditions can be used 
to strengthen school work in home economics by adapting it to the actual 
needs of the pupils. Another indication of progress is the improvement in 
equipment pointed out by Miss Frances Kelley of Minneapolis. It was 
gratifying to have so prominent a figure in the school world as Mr. Fran- 
cis G. Blair, superintendent of public instruction in Illinois, testify 
emphatically to the importance of home economics in the present 
curriculum. 

Perhaps even more significant than the longer speeches was the general 
discussion, which, despite freedom and informality, kept to the point as 
can only happen when there is genuine interest in the subject. How 
widespread the interest was appeared from the fact that a considerable 
proportion of the audience was made up of men and women not actively 
concerned with home economics teaching. 


Home Economics Research and Purnell Funds. Home econo- 
mists have every reason to be pleased with the plans thus far adopted 
for research under the funds provided through the passage of the Purnell 
Bill (see May JouRNAL, page 281). Of six national projects approved by 
the central committee on the correlation of subjects, two fall distinctly 
within the home economics field, vitamin studies in relation to human 
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nutrition, and rural home management studies; and the special com- 
mittees in charge are headed by leading home economists, Dr. Louise 
Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and Miss Anna E. Richardson, dean of the home economics 
division, Iowa State College. Both committees met in Washington in 
June to formulate their respective projects. 

Dr. Stanley’s committee, after reviewing the status of work on 
vitamins, decided that while further investigation was desirable on the 
determination and isolation of these and other food accessories and on 
their physiological effects, these divisions of the subject did not lend 
themselves to cooperative research as well as did other equally important 
ones. For the present it has recommended for cooperative study through 
the agricultural experiment stations the vitamin content of foods as 
affected by methods of production and of handling. These two phases 
are of interest alike to those concerned with the production and marketing 
of food materials and to those concerned with food selection and prepara- 
tion and with family expenditures. 

Three projects formulated by Miss Richardson’s committee on rural 
home management studies were approved by the central committee on 
correlation, and are now being distributed to experiment stations in the 
hope of stimulating research in home economics. 

The total appropriation for research in the fiscal year 1925-26 is 
about a million dollars. Of this at least one-fourth is available for 
projects dealing with home economics. When this annually increasing 
sum reaches its maximum it will total three million dollars and home 
economics could be using a third of this, or a round million. Few of us 
have realized the greatness of our opportunity. It is up to us to make 
good. 


Miss Nutting’s Retirement. The name of Mary Adelaide Nutting 
stands among the highest in the nursing profession, and it is small wonder 
that nursing and hospital journals are marking her retirement from active 
work with tributes of appreciation. The JouRNAL oF Home Economics 
may quite appropriately allow itself the pleasure of doing likewise for 
since the days of the Lake Placid Conferences, she has been a familiar 
. figure in our institution management group, her name is found in the 
list of original members of the American Home Economics Association, 
several articles by her have appeared in the JourNAL, and her philoso- 
phic mind has contributed much to the broader vision of our subject. 

When the Johns Hopkins School of Nursing opened in 1889, Miss 
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Nutting came from her home in Canada to enroll in the first class. 
Her combination of unusual intelligence, dignity, and charm inevitably 
destined her for responsible leadership, and it was natural that after her 
graduation she should remain at the Johns Hopkins School, first as head 
nurse, then as assistant superintendent of nurses, and, in 1894, as super- 
intendent of nurses and principal, a position she held for thirteen years. 
Under her direction the school fully maintained its original eminence and 
its advances and reforms had great influence on other schools and on the 
development of the nursing profession. She was largely responsible for 
its unique collection of books on nursing and hospitals, and it was in 
connection with this that she collaborated with her predecessor, Miss 
Dock, in compiling ““The History of Nursing.” 

In 1907 she went to Teachers College, Columbia University, to develop 
its work in training teachers for the nursing profession, the post she now 
resigns after over thirty years of administrative work. There, even more 
than in the hospital, appeared her unusual qualities as a teacher, and her 
leadership has continued to exert a powerful influence on her chosen pro- 
fession and its neighboring fields of social work and institution manage- 
ment. Miss Lillian D. Wald, of the Nurses Settlement, who in the 
pioneer days of that venture found in her an eager supporter, says: 
“T do not think that Adelaide Nutting, intellectual and teacher that she 
is, has ever believed that education, through university, lecture, litera- 
ture, or organization, is of consequence to the nurse, except as a guide to 
the development of her relationship to the patient, to the institution, to 
the pupil, and to the community. . . . . The trend of the entire 
nursing profession has been vitally influenced by the vigor and clarity 
of her modern mind and her respect for sound traditions of tender service 
in the profession of nursing.” 

Home economists will be especially interested to recall that it was she 
who conceived the idea of training executives for large group households, 
including hospital dietitians, and that she organized the division of 
institution management at Teachers College, herself acting as its head 
during the formative years. 

In considering Miss Nutting’s connection with home economics, her 
friends will all remember her sense of the importance of homemaking 
and her feeling that a presentation of the history of home life, of the part 
women in the home have played in social development, is needed to round 
out our philosophy of human progress. Nor can one help wishing that 
part of her leisure might now be used, if not in making such a presen- 
tation, at least in impressing upon others its dignity and significance. 
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We all join in wishing her full enjoyment of her well-earned leisure, and 
are glad that her advice and encouragement will still be available in the 
interests which she had so much at heart. 


Dean Talbot and Home Economics at the University of Chicago. 
That Dean Talbot’s work has meant more to home economics than her 
position as dean of women or as professor of sanitary science and sociol- 
ogy would indicate, is most happily set forth by Mrs. Norton (see page 
480), than whom none is better qualified to speak especially regarding 
the earlier part of her thirty-three year service at the University of 
Chicago. The fact that the home economics courses have for the last 
twenty years or more been under School of Education did not entirely 
remove her influence from their development and certainly it did not 
lessen her belief in the social significance of home economics. To those 
who, like her, have watched its development from schools courses in 
cookery and serving, it must be a gratification to know that its place in 
the university curriculum no longer suggests that it is primarily prepara- 
tory work for school teachers, but that its transfer from the School of 
Education to a new department of home economics and household 
administration in the College of Arts, is recognition of the fact that 
“many students in a modern university are demanding preparation for 
the administration of a home on a high scientific level and with a breadth 
of view commensurate with the opportunity open to women today.” 

How far we have travelled in thirty years is shown by the official 
definition of the underlying aims and purposes of the new department: 


To stir the minds of women to the breadth of opportunity open to them as 
individuals, as home-builders, and as members of society. 

To make their household activities an intellectual and well-ordered process. 

To free them from unintelligent, health-consuming drudgery and to release 
their energies for the fuller responsibilities of group living within the home 
and the community. . . . . The courses in home economics, especially 
those in the undergraduate college, are accordingly planned for: 

1. Students whose interest, either immediate or remote, is the administra- 
tion of a home. 

These students wish insight into the social and economic position of modern 
_ homes and the breadth of opportunity open to women home-builders. They 
will find in the systematized courses, with their background of the social 
and natural sciences, a body of material directed toward putting their home- 
making on a high plane. 

2. Students who, because of the cultural value of the subject, wish to include 
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at least a few courses in home economics as part of their general university 
education. 
3. Students who plan to enter one of the numerous home-economics 


professions. 


Pictures in the Home. The pictures on the walls of the house in 
which we are brought up are for most of us one of the most important 
elements in the development of our sense of formal beauty and our appre- 
ciation of the pictorial arts. Also they are one of the surest indications 
of the taste and interests of their owners. It behooves us, therefore, to 
choose these apparently innocent articles with care, unless we wish to 
weaken our esthetic judgments and enjoyments or to come under the 
disapproval of our more critical neighbors. Fortunately, the opportuni- 
ties are increasing for cultivating one’s taste by seeing reproductions of 
what is generally recognized as the best of such art, ancient, modern, 
and contemporary, and also the possibilities of obtaining them at a rea- 
sonable price. The carefully selected travelling collections of inexpensive 
prints sent out by the American Federation of Arts are a case in point, 
and so are the collections frequently displayed in up-to-date museums 
and also by art dealers. The American Art Bureau, an organization of 
publishers of fine prints with headquarters at 166 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, has for four years encouraged the celebration of a National 
Picture Week and has set October 19 to 22 as the dates for 1925. It 
suggests that that time “‘be made the occasion in every home of placing on 
its walls one more good picture; or replacing a poor picture of no decora- 
tive or artistic value; or of presenting an appropriate picture to the 
school; or of starting one’s own private collection of pictures.” To aid 
the good work, it distributes literature on the subject and has a loan 
exhibit of mounted color prints and a set of lantern slides showing the 
proper way to hang pictures in the home, both of which are loaned with- 
out charge except that of transportation to study groups who apply 
for them. Home economics teachers who wish to arouse interest in the 
value of good pictures may find National Picture Week a fitting occasion 


to begin the study. 


Clothing Study ofthe U.S. Bureauof Home Economics. A variety 
of organizations are cooperating with the Bureau in circulating the ques- 
tionnaire on clothing habits described on page 388 of the July JouRNAL. 
The Home Economics Education Section of the American Home 
Economics Association has agreed to turn in the results of similar studies 
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that it has been carrying on, and other, more intensive studies are under 
way in such widely divergent communities as a packing-house district of 
Omaha, Nebraska, a mill town in Georgia, and an Illinois farming 
community. 

If the present investigation proves successful, it is hoped to repeat it 
every five or ten years, so that trends in consumers’ clothing habits can 
be noted and the research of the Bureau adapted to meet new conditions. 
The Bureau is anxious to obtain records from as many women as possible, 
and not only teachers, but any homemakers or professional women will- 
ing to fill in the questionnaire are urged to write for information and 
copies to the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


Virginia’s Memorial to Grace Schermerhorn. The home eco- 
nomics clubs in the high schools of Virginia have again done a fine 
piece of pioneering: they have established as a memorial to Grace 
Schermerhorn a $5000 fund for the maintenance of a bed in the 
Crippled Children’s Convalescent Home. 


American Dietetic Association. The tentative program of the 
eighth annual meeting, to be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, October 12 to 15, includes names of interest to home economists 
in general as well as to dietitians in particular. Among them are Ruth 
Wheeler, Katharine Blunt, Mrs.iMary De Garmo Bryan, Katharine A. 
Fisher, Martha Koehne, Mrs. Elizabeth Miller Koch, Abby L. Marlatt, 
Florence Otis, Margaret Sawyer, and Chi Che Wang. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from Miss Anna E. Boller, Riverside, Illinois. 


OPEN FORUM 


The Effect of the Time of Beating on the Texture of Muffins 
Made with Different Baking Powders. Earlier studies by Evelyn 
Halliday at the University of Chicago! showed that the length of the 
period of beating to be recommended for cakes depends largely upon 
the kind of baking powder used. The study here reported was under- 
taken to determine if the same principle holds in the case of muffin 
mixtures and incidentally to learn whether the common direction in 
muffin recipes, “‘beat just enough to mix,” is equally good with all bak- 
ing powders. 

Five types of baking powders were used: mixed cream of tartar and 
tartaric acid; a mono-calcium-phosphate; mono-sodium-phosphate; 
mixed alum-phosphate; and all-alum. The tests were made with a 
standard recipe for mufiins, in which the proportion of egg was high 
and that of sugar low as such a combination readily shows up faults of 
texture. The ingredients were as follows: 


Muffin recipe 
Ingredients Measure Weight in grams 

Flour 3 cup 56.5 
Baking powder ? teaspoon Varying with kind 
Salt } teaspoon 1.0 

Egg (beaten 30 turns) 3 24.3 
Crisco } tablespoon 6.25 
Dried milk 6.8 
Water cop, 59.2 


The mixture was made into 3 muffins each weighing approximately 49 
grams before baking. 

The usual precautions were taken to eliminate variables. All mate- 
rials were weighed, dried milk was used, and all manipulations were per- 
formed by one person. The beating standard was 90 times to a minute. 
Oven regulators checked by thermometers controlled the baking tem- 
peratures. All work was repeated at least once to verify the results. 

Six sets of muffins were made with each of the baking powders and 
were beaten respectively: enough to mix, 1 minute, 2 minutes, 3 minutes, 
4 minutes, 5 minutes. The results are as follows: 
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Tartrate powder. a. Beaten enough to mix: good product, best of tar- 
trate series. 

5. Beaten 1 minute: smaller size; finer, closer texture than in a. 

c. Beaten 2 minutes: smaller size than ); fell slightly; close, heavy 
texture; pale crust. 

d, e, and f. Beaten 3, 4, and 5 minutes respectively; qualities noted 
in 6 and ¢ increased markedly with each minute of beating; in f 
they reached the extreme stage. 

Mono-calcium-phosphate powder. The results throughout were similar 
to those obtained with tartrate powder, but with the defects a 
trifle more marked in each case. 

Mono-sodium-phosphate powder. Results almost identical with mono- 
calcium-phosphate powder; muffins the smallest of any obtained 
throughout the study, and showed most the marked ill effects 
from beating. 

Alum-phosphate powder. a. Beaten enough to mix: good product, best 
of alum-phosphate series. 

f. Beaten 5 minutes: not a bad muffin, though not so good as a. 
In general throughout this series each additional minute of beating 
produced slight decrease in size, and increase in closeness and 
compactness of texture; after 3 or more minutes beating the 
muffins did not brown so readily. 

Alum powder. The muffins in this series showed the least ill effect from 
beating. Otherwise the results were almost identical with those 
in the alum-phosphate series. 


In each series the best muffins were those beaten only to mix. This 
apparently confirms the common rule and indicates that it may be applied 
regardless of the kind of baking powder used. 

As regards the comparative results with quick-acting and slow-acting 
powders, these tests with muffins correspond fairly well to those of Miss 
Halliday with cakes. Muffins made with quick-acting baking powders 
were inferior if beaten more than one minute and impossible with more 
than two minutes of beating. Those made with slow-acting baking 
powders were only slightly inferior in texture to the best products even 
when beaten as long as 5 minutes. 

None of the muffins beaten for several minutes browned well in a gas 
. oven. This tendency was more marked in the ones that fell. It may 
have been due to their very smooth surface and, perhaps in the latter 
case, to their abnormal shape. 

MartTua S. PirrMan and HELEN DUNLAP, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 
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A Junior High School Course in Nutrition for Boys and Girls. 
The junior high school offers many opportunities for new educational 
ideas. Among those which concern home economics is the rapidly grow- 
ing one that children in the junior high school are none too young for a 
course in nutrition, and that such a course may well be given to boys as 
well as girls. Boys, like girls, eat food three times a day, and the rela- 
tion of food to health appeals to embryo football players as well as to 
future homemakers. There is no more important piece of work for home 
economics teachers than to convince educators of the value of such a 


course. 
Perhaps it should be called food selection rather than nutrition. In 


any case, it should not be a laboratory course and it need include no 
preparation of food. It could be closely correlated with courses in 
general science, physiology, or hygiene. The ideal teacher would be one 
with irresistible personality, thorough sympathy with the idea, a broad 
knowledge of nutrition, and the ability of putting scientific facts into 


common terms. 
The following outline may serve as a guide in planning such a course. 


1. Introduction. 

Opening discussion on the relation of food to health, including such results of a 
poorly constituted diet as anemia, stunted growth, lack of resistance to disease. 

Indices of malnutrition. 

Height and weight measurements made by pupils and compared with the average 
or normal. 

Explanation of weight charts and health score cards if these are to be used by pupils. 
(Importance of follow-up work must not be overlooked.) 

2. Classification of foods. 

Sources and functions of each class. 

Comparison between the body and its needs and an automobile. 

Listing foods rich in carbohydrates, fat, protein, mineral, cellulose, vitamins, also 
combinations of these groups (e.g. carbohydrate and protein, protein and fat); 
arranging the foods eaten in one day according to these lists. 

Criticizing meals according to classes of foods composing them. 

3. The energy value of foods. 

How the heat-producing value of food is measured both outside and inside the body; 
explanation of calorie. 

100-calorie portions of common foods. 

Counting the calories in actual meals. (A list of 100-calorie portions of a variety 
of foods could be kept on the blackboard. Care should be used not to give the 
impression that energy value is the only value of foods.) 

4. How much food do we need? 

Estimating how many 100-calorie portions from foods of different classes are used 
in a day’s meals. 

The influence of age, weight, and height. 

Exhibit of a day’s food for a boy of a given age, height, and weight (see that some 
boy in the class answers to that description), and, if possible, for a girl. 
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Estimating the total calories in a day’s meals; classifying them for protein, calcium, 
iron, phosphorus, vitamins a, b, and c. 

Checking up one’s own meals. 

5. Overweight and underweight. 

Weight records in relation to food eaten. 

Listing foods low and high in calories and suggestions made by pupils as to the best 
kinds to fit their own cases. 

6. The protein we need. 

Listing sources of animal and vegetable proteins. 

Quality of different proteins. 

Amount of protein in various foods; for example 2 cupfuls of milk, 2 small eggs, and 
23 oz. lean meat alike supply $ oz. protein. 

Amount of protein needed for growth and for repair, expressed in definite quantities 
of meat, eggs, cheese, etc. 

Estimating the amount of protein in the food eaten in a day by some members of the 
class. 

The dangers of too little protein, of too much, of the wrong kinds. 

Use of meat. 

Comparison of milk proteins with other proteins. 

Comparison of the cost of protein of milk, cheese, beans, nuts, meat. (Simple prob- 
lems in arithmetic.) 

7. The ash of food. 

The value of minerals to our bodies and general sources of minerals with special 
emphasis on calcium, iron, and phosphorus. 

Calcium: Foods rich in calcium; comparison of the amount of calcium in various 
foods with that in 1 cupful of milk; the cheapest sources of calcium; the value 
of calcium to our bodies. (Describe such conditions as mnlicometion of bones, 
soft bones and teeth, stunted growth). 

Iron: Function and sources; relation of red blood, rosy ‘nate, and “pep” to iron- 
containing foods; comparison of the amount of iron in a yolk of egg with that in 
other foods. 

Phosphorus: Sources in foods; effects of too little in our diet; comparison of the 
amount of phosphorus in } ounce of cheese with that in other foods. 

Judging menus for their content of calcium, iron, and phosphorus; constructing 
menus high and low in calcium, in iron, in phosphorus, and menus well-balanced 
as to these minerals. 

8. Vitamins. 

The fascinating story of their discovery. 

Functions of each and the results of deficiencies. 

Foods rich in vitamin a, vitamin b, and vitamin c. 

Planning meals rich and poor in each vitamin. 

Judging the vitamin content in home and school cafeteria meals 

9. Sufficient bulk. 

The relation of diet to constipation. 

Wise choice of foods versus the use of drugs; best foods for supplying bulk. 

Amount of bulk needed in the diet. 

10. Digestibility of food. 

(This topic could be presented in the physiology course. The influence of food on 
digestion should be stressed, rather than such points as the anatomical structure 
of the digestive tract.) 
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11. The optimum diet. 

Review and summary of the constituents of an adequate diet including energy-giving 
foods, growth, and repair foods, regulators, and growth-stimulating and health- 
promoting foods. 

Judging actual meals from the standpoint of the optimum diet. 

12. Good and bad food habits. 

In food selection 

Checking up individual trays in the school cafeteria to estimate the calories, 
the quantity and quality of protein, the calcium, iron, phosphorus, and 
vitamins supplied. (This should require several different days, two or 
more members of the class checking only one or two points at a time.) 

Checking up on home meals to show possible deficiencies and suggest improve- 
ments. (With tact this can be easily managed. Meals reported may be 
studied from the blackboard.) 

Award of a prize for the best lunch selected from the menu in the school cafeteria. 

Preparation by the class of a set of rules to guide others eating in the cafeteria. 

What constitutes a desirable serving of meat, potatoes, vegetables, and other 
food materials. 

Over-eating of one kind of food, such as meat, starch, sugar, relishes, spices, 
sauces. 

Keeping count of vegetables, fruit, whole grain cereals, bread, and milk eaten 
daily. 

In manner of eating 
Control of appetite and misjudging appetite for hunger; drinking water; eating 

fast; lack of mastication; notions about foods; fads in eating. 
13. Meal planning. 

From the physiological and dietetic standpoint: How many vegetables should be 
included? How much fruit? Meat? Milk? What kinds of cereals and 
breads? 

From the aesthetic standpoint: Flavor, texture, temperature, color, form, variety. 

From the standpoint of cost: How to choose adequate, wholesome and attractive 
food at low cost; making menus at the lowest possible cost. (Boys can be 
interested by visiting groceries and markets to get prices.) 

Suitable meals for the class group: A series of meals planned for junior high school 
pupils of a certain economic and social status. (If possible, have one meal 
planned by the boys and one by the girls served in the school cafeteria, and the 
twe compared, the problem being how to choose the best food for the least 
money.) 

JESSAMINE CHAPMAN WILLIAMS, 


Oregon State Agricultural College. 
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The Decorative Value of Pictures. Those who know the joy of 
furnishing a home to express beauty as well as comfort know that a pic- 
ture, well selected for its proper place and harmony in a room, brings the 
same delight as does a bouquet of flowers, placed where it adds vividness 
and charm to its surroundings. 

Aside from its value as a work of art, a picture in a room may have a 
startling effect in seeming to make the room larger, or higher, or cozier, 
or sunnier, or actually more comfortable. For instance, a picture show- 
ing a long stretch of sea-beach curving off into the distance not only 
lends size and vista to the room, but, by suggestion and color, brings 
coolness and peace into the room. A glowing sunset picture, with its 
golden reds, brings sun and warmth. A picture placed on the wall over 
a table or davenport or desk pleasantly varies the silhouette of furniture 
line around the room. Often a tall, panel-like picture adds height, or a 
long, horizontal picture emphasizes the feeling of cozy low ceilings. 

The colors of a picture, chosen to harmonize with the tones in the 
draperies and furniture of a room, bring out both the shades and texture 
of the other furnishings. 

Never before have such countless lovely pictures been ours to possess 
as to-day, through the excellent color reproductions now available. There 
is also a wide range of etchings, woodblocks, mezzotints, and other fine 
prints. It is part of the growing realization of the importance of excel- 
lent pictures in a home that a wide variety of these can be found in good 


shops of the country. 
MARGERY CURREY, 


American Art Bureau, Chicago. 


BOOKS AND 


French Home Cooking. By CLAIRE DE 
Pratz. Edited by Day Monroe. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925, pp. 295. 
$2.50. 

Of the many available cook books, only 
a few are outstanding. In “French Home 
Cooking” by Madame Claire de Pratz we 
have one that makes a real contribution to 
the field and is not merely a compilation of 
recipes found elsewhere. The recipes are not 
only decidedly unusual and interesting but 
most of them are simple and inexpensive 
enough to be prepared by the average 
American housewife in the average home 
without a maid. One reads of “Stuffed 
Nasturtium Flowers” (p. 6) among the hors 
d’oeuvres, of “Sole Marguery” (p. 56) 
among the collection of fish dishes, of “‘Cauli- 
flower Cake” (p. 185) in the chapter on 
vegetables, and discovers that they are all 
usable and practical. 

The book is edited by Day Monroe, in- 
structor in foods and cookery, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, than whom no 
one better qualified could have been selected 
by the publishers because of her familiarity 
with the French language and customs, 
coupled with her knowledge of foods and 
food preparation. In the introduction she 
says, ‘‘Madame de Pratz has selected for the 
most part the family recipes, the characteris- 
tic dishes from all sections of the country, 
the warm South, the northern seacoast, the 
cities, and the homes of the peasants. 

“Many of her recipes have been used for 
generations. She has copied them from 
small hand-written cook books handed down 
as precious heirlooms in French families 
and lent only as a great personal favor with 
fervent admonitions for their safe keeping. 

Careful editing is evident throughout the 
book. It is seen in the organization of the 
fourteen chapters; in the clear and consistent 
arrangement of recipes; in the very definite 
directions in connection with the recipes; 
and in the more general introductory direc- 
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tions as, for example, on The Making of the 
Omelette (p. 38) and the Making of Salad 
(p. 253). 

Much interest has been added to the book 
by the chapter introductions which give bits 
of history, explanations of terms, and usages 
in a charming manner. The following ex- 
cerpts from the chapters on soups (p. 8) 
and on desserts (p. 266) are typical. “In the 
French provinces the peasantry still call the 
evening meal ‘La Soupe’ because it is made 
up of little else. We have taken the term 
‘supper’ but in too many instances have left 
behind the dish itself. For them the soup 
is an event, for us an incident.” ‘Desserts 
as Americans know them are quite uncom- 
mon in France, where their place is fre- 
quently taken by fruit, either fresh or in 
compote. Souffles and custards are served, 
and at formal dinners very elaborate ices 
and mousses. Our covered pies are unknown 
though there are tartlets in plenty. These 
tartlets are usually purchased from the 
pastry shop and are made by the trained 
pastry chef. There is a good pastry shop 
in even a small village. But pastries are 
eaten in midafternoon rather than to end 
the meal. The joys of chocolate layer cake 
and angel food are unknown.” 

The book does not include many of the 
fundamentals of cooking nor is it in any 
sense a “complete guide.” Such is not its 
purpose. Rather it offers suggestions for 
seasonings and little known combinations 
that will prove helpful to even experienced 
cooks. “French Home Cooking” should 
certainly be in the library of every depart- 
ment and every teacher of food preparation 
as an aid in the acquisition of some of the 
art of cookery for which the French people 
have always been famous, and it will bring 
helpful suggestions to the housekeeper eager 
for simple, attractive variety. 

Datsy A. Kucet, 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin. 
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Home and Farm Food Preservation. New 
revised edition, with new material, illus- 
trated. By Wm. V. Cruess. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 270. $2.50. 
The revision of this book has been planned 

“primarily for the housewife and farmer, to 
assist them in preserving surplus farm prod- 
ucts for their own use. However, in many 
places the food products, if carefully and 
attractively prepared, can be sold at a good 
profit, in this way affordng an extra source 
of income.” “It is hoped also that the 
material presented will be of value and 
interest to domestic science teachers and 
canning demonstrators. 

The author's aim has been “to so present 
the principles and practices of preservation of 
food in the home that the work will appear 
more fascinating and less burdensome and 
that the results obtained will be more success- 
ful.” The book is divided into three sec- 
tions, the first discussing the theory of food 
preservation, the second the methods of food 
preservation, and the third the recipes for 
food preservation. Under the theory of food 
preservation, the author has discussed the 
causes of spoilage and ways of preventing 
spoilage in clear and simple language. This 
discussion may be more detailed than the 
average housewife would want, but it would 
be valuable in a home economics class 
room. 

The methods of canning given do not seem 
to conform to those in popular use by the 
food specialists in the extension service of 
many states. The time used for processing 
would indicate that the author is attempting 
to get perfect sterilization; for instance, 
spinach is processed four hours in tin cans 
and five hours in glass jars when lemon juice 
or vinegar is added, and six hours in tin cans 
and seven hours in jars when just the salt is 
added. One wonders just what effect this 
long processing would have on the flavor and 
texture of the vegetable. 

Besides the discussion of canning, there is 
. a detailed discussion of marmalades, pre- 
serves, jellies, candied fruits, drying of fruits 
and vegetables, making of vinegar, preserv- 
ing of vegetables and fruits by salting and 
pickling, and preservation of meat and milk 
products. 
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The recipes given seem to be well suited 
for the person who is interested in canning 
and preserving commercially. Much of the 
discussion and many of the recipes are 
especially adapted to the region of California 
rather than other states. 

Atma L. Garvin, 
Ohio State University. 


Home Economics Education. Edited by 
Davip SNEDDEN. New York: Teachers 
College, 1924, pp. 224. $2.00. 

This book brings together a series of papers 
prepared by graduate students of Dr. 
Snedden. He himself has written the first 
two chapters and has compiled the remaining 
fifteen, but has apparently made no attempt 
to edit out the inconsistencies and crudities, 
nor to check up on the worth of the contents; 
and as one might expect, some are good, some 
mediocre, some poor. 

Dr. Snedden’s discussion contains sugges- 
tions for content and variety of courses in 
secondary schools and colleges which give 
food for thought, although probably no one 
would accept them in toto. The idea that 
universities might well offer short, non- 
technical courses in homemaking, not fenced 
about with prerequisites, is more or less 
current to-day. But his theory that the 
first two years of work for the prospective 
teacher should be of the general, academic 
type, to be followed by two years of home 
economics and professional work, is scarcely 
tenable. Such a theory is based upon what 
to many of us seem false assumptions: that 
girls know what they want to do when they 
enter college or are apt to find it out without 
some of the subject matter courses; that the 
so-called “fundamental courses” necessarily 
and advisedly precede applied work; that the 
homemaking viewpoint may be acquired in a 
relatively short time. 

Many of the criticisms that he offers of 
home economics to-day are well founded, 
such as “failure of teacher-training institu- 
tions to prepare teachers for all phases of 
homemaking instead of one or two,” “failure 
of the schools to make allowance for extra- 
school attainments,” and “requirement of 
excessive amounts of chemistry in under- 
graduate preparation.” 
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To the statement that the “passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act forced a cleavage in 
home economics” so that courses now tend 
to be either general or intensive, cultural 
or vocational, many people would take 
exception and would question seriously 
whether Dr. Snedden really knew what was 
happening over the country as a result of 
that act. In the Middle West it has helped 
us to see that the “‘cooking-sewing”’ curricula 
of all too many of our schools were not train- 
ing for future homemaking, for present 
helping at home, or for much of anything 
else. The “vocational” idea seems to be 
leavening the whole mass, in the so-called 
vocational courses and out. 

The proposed unit courses set up by the 
student contributors are built on the “case 
group” idea. Theoretically this may be 
sound, but certainly the case groups de- 
scribed indicate that many of the authors 
did not know actual conditions or else ignored 
them. One questions the judgment of the 
writers or the feasibility of their proposals 
when one meets such assumptions as that the 
family income determines whether or not 
children go to college; that in cities of moder- 
ate size a high school group would consist of 
daughters of business men, professional men, 
and farmers; that children of foreign parent- 
age leave school as soon as they can get 
working certificates; or that city classes can 
be limited to fifteen pupils. No more con- 
fidence is inspired by such suggestions as 
starting off a seventh-grade class in child 
care with a discussion of such topics as 
“How may unemployment and strikes affect 


children?” “Laws enacted for welfare of 
children” and with such references as 
“Labor Problems,” and “Facts about 
Death.” 


When a writer includes “planning, making, 
and serving of meals for one day for children 
of different ages,”’ with no foods work pre- 
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supposed; when another advocates remaking 
underwear, classes foods as “‘proteids, vege- 
tables, and carbohydrates,” and expects 
girls to know what colors they should wear 
after reading two references and trying on 
some colors before the mirror, and then tell 
what costumes “reflect their personalities;” 
when still another devotes almost a page to a 
recipe for bread—a recipe that uses the long 
process and dry yeast—for a class of city 
girls; and when yet another advises beginning 
each lesson in a continuation school with a 
review of principles learned in the preceding 
lesson a week earlier; when page after page 
produces such a hodge-podge of impossible 
stuff, one begins to wonder how much of 
value can come from such a book. 

Some of the chapters have real worth 
For example, that by Miss Hillier and Miss 
McAdam offers sensible, feasible suggestions 
for a series of units adapted to seventh-grade 
girls. While it might be unwise to try to 
carry out all the units suggested, selection 
could be made of those best suited to the 
situation and the work would be interesting, 
most helpful, and of far more worth than 
many of the courses now given. One gains 
the impression that these contributors hada 
real problem, a sane point of view, and knew 
conditions at first hand. 

One is apt, however, to become so dis- 
gusted at the many glaring faults that one 
will fail to search for the good that is in the 
book. It would seem far more worth while 
to have put out a volume one-fourth the size, 
which was well written, carefully organized, 
and which advocated certain definite policies 
and offered suggestions in line with them. 
Unquestionably we need expert advice 
regarding curriculum building in home 


economics, but this book does not 
supply it. 
Ciara M. Brown, 
University of Minnesota. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Efficient Kitchen. Revised edition. By 
Grorcit Boynton New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co., 1925, pp. 259. 
$2.00 net. 

A well-known handbook first issued in 
1914 and now brought up to date by fre- 
quent changes throughout the text and the 
addition of a new chapter discussing such 
general tendencies of the last ten years as 
smaller kitchens, the disappearance of dining 
rooms, the unit storage idea, and the develop- 
ment of electrical and heating appliances. 


Domestic Handicraft. By M. Heren 
RAY. New York and London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1925, pp. 96. $1.25 
A handbook of practical instructions for 

the general maintenance of household equip- 
ment and furnishings by a member of the 
staff of Battersea Training College; includes 
topics as diverse as the repair of upholstered 
furniture, caning, patching linoleum, level- 
ling the heels of shoes, and glove making; 
intended for use of students in training for 
domestic sciences colleges in Great Britain, 
but interesting to others; simply but 
clearly illustrated. 


Social Organizations Working with Rural 
People. By Watter A. TERPENNING. 
Kalamazoo, Mich.: The Extension De- 
partment, Western State Normal School, 
1925, pp. 125. $1.25. 

An account, by the professor of sociology 

at the Western State Normal School, of a 

study made in Hillsdale and Lapeer counties, 

Michigan, of rural social organizations, with 

special reference to their success in meeting 

the needs listed by the National Council of 

Social Agencies engaged in Rural Social 

Work; concludes that none of these needs 

are adequately met, that there is some over- 

lapping of agencies, lack of appreciation of 
the organic view, and shortage of good 

‘leadership, but also a general desire to obtain 

better cooperation; includes a brief, interest- 

ing account of rural home life in Michigan a 

generation ago. 


Simplified Nursing. By FLORENCE DakIN. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1925, 
pp. 499. $3.00. 

A clear, well-arranged handbook by the 
inspector of schools of nursing for New 
Jersey; intended for hospital nurses, but 
suggestive for home nurses, and in its sections 
on the cleaning and disinfecting of equip- 
ment and clothing, for home economists. 


The Constitution at a Glance. By Henry B. 
Hazarp and Marcaret D. Moore. 
Washington: Henry B. Hazard, Lock Box 
1919, 1925. $.75 a copy, of $.70 in quan- 
tities of 100 or more. 

A large chart, folded into pamphlet form, 
giving on one side the text of the Constitu- 
tion with reference number inserted, and 
on the other side an arrangement by sections 
to show the portions which deal with the 
relationships of the federal and state govern- 
ment, the bill of rights, and the various 
branches of the federal government. 


How to Know Textiles. By Casste Patne 
SmaLt. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925, pp. 
374. $1.56. 

A volume intended primarily for high 
school and college classes, by a teacher 
experienced in retail store as well as school 
work; includes information regarding pro- 
duction, manufacture, and trade, but keeps 
in mind throughout the point of view of the 
consumer; includes clear, well-chosen illus- 
trations, practical suggestions for teachers, 
glossaries of materials and terms, and an 
abundance of bibliographical helps. 


Human Physiology. Fourth Edition. By 
Percy Stites. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1925. pp. 435. 
$2.25. 

A revision of a high school and college 
text book first issued in 1916, by a member 
of the faculty at Harvard University and 
author of other well-known handbooks on 
physiology and nutrition; has regard for the 
limited conceptions ot physics and chemistry 
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possessed by the students to whom it is 
addressed, but suggests also the further fields 
opened up by “the difficult lore of the mole- 
cule, the atom, and the electron;”’ gives well- 
informed, carefully expressed statements in 
accord with theories now generally recog- 
nized on such subjects as nutrition, internal 
secretions, heredity, and conduct. 


Personal Hygiene Applied. Second edition, 
revised. By Jesse Ferinc WILLIAMS. 
Philadephia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1925, 
pp. 414. $2.00 net. 

A revision of a handbook first issued in 
1922 by a teacher of personal hygiene and 
physical training at Teachers College, 
Columbia University; intended for high 
schools, colleges, and schools of nursing; 
endeavors to show the relation between 
health and a well-rounded life rather than 
merely to lay down rules of hygiene; dis- 
cusses the general aspects of the subject, 
then the hygiene of special organs and 
systems of the body; clearly written and 
conveniently arranged. 


Everyday Mouth Hygiene. Second edition. 
By Josep Heap. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1925, pp. 67. $1.00 net. 
Revision of a small handbook, first 

published in 1920, by the dentist to the 
Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia; gives, in 
simple language, facts essential for the intelli- 
gent care of the teeth, together with practical 
suggestions to prevent decay and disease, 
includes sensible advice on the selection of 
tooth brushes, pastes, and powders, and 
illustrations of proper cleaning methods, 
also diagrams of the progress of infection. 


The Normal Mind. By Wituam H. 
BurnwaAM. New York. D. Appleton and 
Company, 1925, pp. 702. $3.50. 

A book dealing with the general subject 
of factors contributing to normal minded- 
ness, setting forth the principles of men- 
tal hygiene and suggesting how the proper 
application of these principles may be 
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useful in training children. At the close 
of each chapter problems and questions 
are suggested and a full bibliography 
given. 


Free Hand Drawing, Book 2. By FRANcES 
Beem and Dorotuy Gorpon. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1925, pp. 64. $1.04. 

A combination of plates and brief note 
intended for the use during two semesters 
of second-year high school classes; includes 
besides the principles of design and color, 
object and figure sketching, composition, 
lettering, and poster work. Emphasizes 
work from the model, and provides for the 
use of ink, charcoal, and various color media; 
suggests frequent use of photographs as a 
teaching device. 


The Commonwealth Fund Program for the 
Prevention of Delinquency. New York: 
Joint Committee on Methods of Prevent- 
ing Delinquency, 1925, pp. 16. 

Three Problem Children. New York: Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency, 1925, pp. 146. $1.00. 

The Problem Child in School. Narratives 
from Case Records of Visiting Teaciers. 
By Mary B. Sates and Howarp W. 
Nupp. New York: Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 
1925, pp. 288. $1.00. 

The Visiting Teacher Movement. Second 
edition. By JuLrus Joun OpPENHEIMER. 
New York: Joint Committee on Methods 
of Preventing Delinquency, 1925, pp. 206. 
75 cents. 

The Visiting Teacher in Rochester. By 
Brown Ets. New York: Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency, 1925, pp. 204. 75 cents. 

Bacteria in Relation to Man. A study-text 
in general microbiology. By JEAN Broap- 
HuRST. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1925, pp. 306. $3.00. 

Wages and the Family. By Pavt H. 
Dovctias. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1925, pp. 290. $3.00. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Country Life Reading List. Some two or 
three hundred titles are included in the 
classified list of books on difficult phases of 
the country life problem recently issued by 
the American Country Life Association and 
on sale at their office, 1849 Grand Central 
Terminal Building, New York City, for ten 
cents a copy or $7.50 per hundred. 


The Technique of a Traveling Exhibit. 
Extension workers and others may find help- 
ful suggestions in an article on this subject 
by Ralph C. Smith, of the United States 
National Museum, in the issue of Museum 
Work for March-April, 1925. 


Classification of Hand-Loom Fabrics. 
An important technical article from the 
Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin for Novem- 
ber, 1924, is briefly reviewed in Museum 
Work. The method described is based on 
weave, and suggests a decimal system of 
numbering classes or subdivisions of ancient 
fabrics. 


Old-Time Houses. Two more early 
American houses have recently been made 
accessible to the public. One is the Kenmore 
Mansion at Fredericksburg, Maryland, the 
home of George Washington’s sister Betty 
and her husband, Colonel Fielding Lewis, 
which has been put in order by the Kenmore 
Association, and is described in a leaflet 
compiled for the Association by Mrs. Vivian 
Minot Fleming. The other is the Ruggles 
House, a fine homestead built at Columbia 
Falls, Maine, in 1819, and now restored and 
opened to the public by descendants of the 
original owners; an illustrated description 
by Margaret O. Goldsmith appeared Octo- 
ber, 1924, in Old Time New England, the 
bulletin of the Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities, Boston. 


Teacher-Training at Hampton Institute. 
A special system of practice teaching in 
home economics which has been worked out 
at the Institute is described by Blanche W. 
Purcell in the Southern Workman for June 


under the title “The home economics cadet 
teachers.” 


Housing and Education. The importance 
of the housing problem, the courses on hous- 
ing offered in various colleges and institu- 
tions, and a bibliography of the subject are 
brought together by Dr. B. R. Andrews in an 
article in Teachers College Record for June, 
1925. 


International Educational Relations of the 
United States. Dr. Davis Allan Robert- 
son, of the American Council on Education, 
has brought together not only the names and 
addresses but also the main facts of organiza- 
tion, purpose, and activities of the principal 
educational agencies in the United States 
definitely concerned with international rela- 
tions. The list is not only of value to those 
concerned with international interests, but 
is also a convenient source of information on 
educational agencies. It appeared originally 
in The Educational Record for April, 1925, 
and may now be obtained in pamphlet form 
from the American Council on Education, 
26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Saving Through Standardization. Among 
the instances cited in the report of the Board 
of Visitors to the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
(U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards, Miscellaneous Publication No. 
63) to prove the economy resulting from 
research standardization, is the estimate 
made by the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers that the 
savings effected in their industry by 
such standardization amount in value to 
$28,000,000. 


Old Linen and New Flax. A piece of 
linen 6,000 years old was recently tested by 
the research department of the Irish Linen 
Society, according to a recent supplement to 
Science, and the windings found in 1881 on 
the mummy of Rameses II, were found to be 
as perfect structurally as new linen. The 
explanation suggested by W. H. Webb, 
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chairman of the society, is that the germs of 
decay would have nothing to do with linen. 
The Empire Flax Growing Association, after 
four year’s breeding tests with samples of the 
world’s best flax seeds, has developed plants 
which continue true to type and produce 
longer fibers. With this new source of flax 
and with improved harvesting machinery, 
it is expected that the costs of linen manu- 
facture can be reduced. 


Child Hygiene and the U. S. Public Health 
Service. The publications of the service 
which bear on child welfare are listed in 
Reprint No. 960 from the Public Health 
Reports, for September 26, 1924. The 
leaflet may be purchased for 5 cents per 
copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Vacation Activities and the School. This 
is one of a series of booklets published by the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. It describes various in- 
teresting projects decided on in school and 
carried out by boys and girls during their 
vacations, and would be helpful in the family 
as well as at school; lists of books for vacation 
reading are included and also a brief list on 
child development and education intended 
for the use of mothers. Copies may be 
obtained on application to the school at 425 
West 123d Street, New York City at 50 cents 
each. 


Boys and Girls Clubs in the Indian Service. 
E. B. Merritt, well-known to extension work- 
ers and other home economists when he was 
administrative assistant in the States Rela- 
tions Service, is now assistant commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and, according to a news 
item from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has recently been organizing 
the first boys and girls garden club at Taos 
Pueblo. 


Science and the Art of Cookery. This 
is the title of an entertaining and suggestive 
article by Mary B. Van Arsdale which 
appeared in The Woman’s Press for April, 
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1925, and which was based on a talk given 
before a Y. W. C. A. conference of food 
service secretaries in New York last Febru- 
ary. The points emphasized are necessity of 
special training for quantity cooking, cater- 
ing, and buying, and the importance of 
providing meals which are adequate in food 
value, attractive, and at the same time 
reasonable in price. 


Milk Lessons in English Schools. 
Through the efforts of the National Milk 
Publicity Council, education authorities 
in the provinces and also the London County 
Council are admitting milk as the subject 
for school lessons. The Council has dis- 
tributed 15,000 copies of a booklet “Notes 
for health lessons” in the London schools 
and in other places its lecturers have given 
instruction to the children. The first lesson 
in the booklet emphasizes the importance of 
weight andits introduction is said by Educa- 
tion to have attracted much public attention. 
In Bristol and Birmingham extra milk was 
served to underweight children to test its 
importance. 


Turn-Over in Department Stores. De- 
partment stores in the United States sell 
out their stock three and a third times a 
year on the average, according to the 
Science News Letter. 


Men’s Clothing Industry. The average 
hourly earnings of 27,000 employes in the 
industry, scattered among 152 establish- 
ments in a score or more cities and towns, 
were 76 cents in 1924, 196 per cent higher 
than in 1911, according to Bulletin 387 of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The average number of 
hours per week had dropped 15 per cent 
between 1913 and 1924. 


Health and Growth Record. This chart, 
by T. Wood and D. G. Rowell, is ingeniously 
arranged to allow for a year’s record of a 
child’s weight, growth, physical examina- 
tions, school grade, and general condition in a 
single folded sheet of paper easily filled in 
and filed. The blanks may be purchased for 
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10 cents a copy, or for 5 cents apiece when 
sold in quantity, from the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


Standardization in Gas Ranges. The 
American Gas Association, a national 
organization representing manufacturers of 
gas appliances, gas companies, and allied 
industries, has adopted standard specifica- 
tions for gas ranges which cover the kind and 
minimum thickness of metal to be used in 
the several parts of a range, the proper 
placing and supports of the burners, and the 
performance of these burners. The Asso- 
ciation believes that a range built according 
to these standards represents good practice, 
though others not so built may be sold at 
lower prices. The address of the Associa- 
tion is 342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Institute of Child Welfare Research. 
Announcement was made in July that Dr. 
Helen T. Woolley, psychologist at the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, is to take the place of 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell as director of the new 
institute at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. She was also appointed pro- 
fessor of education in the faculty of edu- 
cation. Dr. Bess Cunningham, who has 
been secretary of the Institute, has been 
appointed supervisor of the educational 
clinic and assistant professor of education. 


Baby Week in India. The cause of better 
babies was celebrated successfully during 
the week organized in 1924, at the instigation 
of the Countess of Reading, with every 
province and seventy-four Indian states 
taking part, and a second National Baby 
Week has been planned for 1925. 


New Zealand. A recent exhibit by a home 
economics association in Christ Church is 
reported in Home and Country to have in- 
cluded a display for home textile and cloth- 
* ing processes from the raw wool straight from 

the sheep’s back to a completed golf costume 
of homespun. 


South America. Two Belgians well known 
to home economists in this country have 
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recently been speaking in South America, 
according to the March Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union. Dr. Paul de Vuyst, di- 
rector general of the Belgian Ministry of 
Agriculture, addressed several associations in 
Rio de Janeiro on home and farm economics 
in their relation to rural life, and Dr. René 
Sand, now with the League of Red Cross 
Societies, lectured in Santiago, Chile, on the 
protection of infancy and other health topics. 

The Bulletin also reports that the munici- 
pal council of San Salvador is actively at 
work on the improvement of schools, of which 
it maintains nine, with an enrollment of 918 
pupils. A subvention is made to three school 
restaurants which serve 1,297 meals a week. 


Research in Paint and Pictures. Among 
the grants from the Milton Fund at Har- 
vard recently listed by Science, is one to 
Edward W. Forbes, Director at the Fogg 
Art Museum, to study the chemistry of 
paints, the preservation of pictures, and the 
possible use of X-ray work in the detection 
of picture forgeries. 


Taxation for Research. According to the 
Service News Letter a bill has recently been 
passed by the French Chamber of Deputies, 
which, if approved by the Senate, will 
place a tax of five centimes on each 100 
francs paid in salaries by industrial and 
commercial concerns, and will devote the 
proceeds to the support of scientific labora- 
tories. It is estimated that the annual 
revenue from such a tax would be about 
14 million francs, or $700,000 at the present 


rate of exchange. 


Absences of Women and Men. Accord- 
ing to research conducted by Harry W. 
Hepner of Syracuse University and reported 
in the Journal of Personnel Research, women 
in office work are absent over twice as much 
as men. In a large industrial concern 
which was considering equal salary scales 
for men and women office employees, it 
was found that during three months women 
were absent over 6 per cent of their working 
time, and men slightly over 2 percent. For 
both sexes absences on pay day were less 
than on other days, there being in one case 
50 absentees the day before and 6 on pay day. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED INTERESTS 


U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse (see page 498), 
formerly associate professor of economics and 
sociology at Smith College, joins the division 
of economics in September as home eco- 
omics specialist, and is to work principally on 
standards of living and budgets. 

International Kindergarten Union. 
Among the speakers at the annual conven- 
tion at Los Angeles, July 8 to 11, were Dr. 
Arnold Gesell and Dr. Shepherd I. Franz. 
Miss Fanniebelle Curtis told of the foreign 
work of the Union, especially of the com- 
munity house maintained in France. 

National League of Women Voters. The 
first fellowship offered by the League has 
been granted to Mildred Stahl for graduate 
study of the American Indian problem, with 
special reference to government policies. 
Miss Stahl, who is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, with a master’s degree 
from Smith College, will carry on her study 
in Washington at the Robert Brookings 
Graduate School of Economics and Govern- 
ment. 

Dental Society Meetings. The American 
Dental Association and various allied 
organizations will meet at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, September 21-25, 1925. The seventh 
annual International Dental Congress was 
held in Philadelphia, August 23-28. 

American Education Week Exposition. 
In connection with American Education 
Week, a second annual exposition will be 
held in the Armory, 14th Street and Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, November 19 to 
28, 1925. All phases of education will be 
represented, including home economics. 
There will be exhibits by commercial and 
educational organizations, and schools and 
colleges are invited to arrange contests with 
awards to be made during the exposition. 


The arrangements are being made by Edu- 
cational Expositions, Inc., Hotel Majestic, 
New York, and there is an advisory commit- 
tee of twenty or thirty well-known educators, 
among them Hon. Florence Knapp and 
Martha Van Rensselaer. 

National Thrift Week, 1926. The celebra- 
tion will begin on the birthday of Benjamin 
Franklin, Sunday January 17, and will 
continue through Saturday, January 23. 
Ten rules for a happy and successful life will 
be featured: Work and earn; make a budget; 
record expenditures; have a bank account, 
carry life insurance; own your home; make a 
will; invest in safe securities; pay bills 
promptly; share with others. Information, 
suggestions, and publicity material may be 
obtained from the National Thrift Commit- 
tee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Michigan State College. The name of the 
Michigan Agricultural College has been 
officially changed to Michigan State College. 
The institution was first opened to students 
on May 13, 1857. 

Art and the Carnegie Corporation. To 
promote instruction in the arts in colleges, 
universities, and other agencies, $360,000 
has recently been given to a score of insti- 
tutions in sums varying from $50,000 to 
$15,000. Among the beneficiaries are New 
York University, Hampton and Tuskegee 
Institutes, American Federation of Arts, 
Federal Council on Art Education, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, and the specific purposes 
vary from the introduction of courses of 
instruction to support of dramatic activities, 
studies of college art instruction, and the 
support of societies to promote music and the 
arts. 

Camps for Farm Women. These were 
held this year in four states, Idaho and 
Wyoming having followed the lead of 
Montana and Washington. In each case 
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the camps were organized through the 
cooperative extension service with the idea 
of training women for leadership in home 
demonstration work. Misses Birdseye, 
Reese, and Ward, and Mr. Lloyd of the 
Washington office, attended several of the 
camps. 

U. S. Civil Service Examination for 
Dietitians. Applications will be received 
until December 30, 1925 to fill vacancies 
under the Public Health Service at an en- 
trance salary of $1,020 a year, with quarters, 
subsistence, and laundry, and under the 
Veterans’ Bureau at a entrance salary of 
$1,680 a year. The duties of these positions 
are to purchase the food supplies, to plan all 
menus, both ordinary and special diets, 
and to supervise the preparation and serving 
of all dietaries in the hospital, both to pa- 
tients and personnel. Applicants must have 
been graduated from a course of at least two 
years in home economics in a recognized 
college and have had at least three months 
graduate experience as student dietitian in a 
hospital or other institution for the care 
of the sick of not less than forty beds. 
Competitors will not be required to report 
for examination at any place, but will be 
rated on their education, training, and 
experience. Full information and applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained from the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., or the secretary of the board of U. S. 
civil service examiners at the post office or 
customhouse in any city. 


MAINE 


Farmington State Normal School. Al- 
though the school is best known through the 
graduates of the regular departments, for 
thirteen years it has offered two courses 
fitting students to teach home economics, 
one a two-year course, the other an advanced 
course of one year open to former graduates, 
In September, 1924, both were discontinued 
- and a four-year course was substituted. The 
Legislature is expected to authorize the 
granting of the Bachelor of Science degree. 
The number of applicants far exceeds the 
capacity, indicating the need for such a 
course. Opportunities for practice teaching 
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are offered among the children of the town 
and model schools. Development of the 
new courses necessitates enlarging the 
present plant and plans for this are already 
being made. Helen E. Lockwood, a gradu- 
ate of Framingham Normal School and of 
Teachers College, is dean of the department. 

The Home Economics Club, which was 
organized in 1913, has a three-fold aim: the 
promotion of interest in the home economics 
movement; the fostering of good fellowship 
among club members; and cooperation with 
various agencies in social welfare work. 
Programs for monthly meetings are planned 
by different committees and each includes an 
educational program, followed by a social 
hour. 

Club funds raised by the sale of sandwiches 
and candy have been used for a contribution 
to the Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund, 
for purchasing materials which clothing 
classes made into garments for deserving and 
needy children, including a layette for a new 
baby, toward the contents of eight Thanks- 
giving boxes prepared by the students, for 
providing meals for a sick mother and child, 
and for purchasing furnishings for the prac- 
tice house. The Club holds membership 
in the American and New England Home 
Economics Associations. 


MISSOURI 


University of Missouri. Dr. Sarah-Helen 
Bridge resigned her position as chairman 
of the department of home economics and 
was married on June 7 to Mr. E. L. Wingert. 
They will make their home in Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Rebecca Sholley, of Chicago University, 
has been elected to teach nutrition in the 
position formerly held by Hannah Stillman, 
who will study at Yale next year. 

Harriet Palmer, instructor of home 
management, has accepted a position in the 
same type of work at Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Mercie Carley of Ames, Iowa, has been 
elected to succeed Miss Palmer. 

Bertha Whipple and Hannah Stillman, 
of the foods division, and Jessie Coles, of the 
clothing division, studied at Chicago Uni- 
versity during the summer. 
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Lila M. Welch, of the home economics 
education division, visited the British Isles 
and the continent. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held at 
Framingham State Normal School, with a 
good attendance, including representatives 
from two student groups. The business 
meeting demonstrated the value of the news 
letter as a medium for acquainting members 
with matters of policy and affording oppor- 
tunity for discussion. Questions of finance, 
of method of voting, and of qualifications for 
membership will be presented in this way 
before action is taken by the board. Follow- 
ing the noon luncheon, Helen Louise John- 
son spoke on the topic “Freedom to adven- 
ture,” emphasizing the economic basis of 
sound home economics teaching. Mrs. 
Jessie C. Eastham, treasurer and member 
of the board, is the newly-elected president. 
The association has recommended to the new 
program committee fewer general meetings 
for the coming year. The study courses 
sponsored by the social workers’ section have 
been exceptionally worth while and the board 
recommends that other sections of the 
association arrange similar courses. 


NEW YORK 


State Home Economics Association, Cen- 
tral District. A luncheon meeting in 
Syracuse on May 9 was attended by about 
61 guests. Lena B. Munger, president, 
conducted the meeting, and Martha Van 
Rensselaer, of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, and Treva Kauff- 
man, state supervisor of home economics 
education, were the principal speakers. 

State Home Economics Association, West- 
ern District. The year’s work was con- 
cluded by a luncheon at the Hotel Statler 
on Saturday, May 2. Martha Van Rens- 
selaer was guest of honorand speaker. Next 
year three prizes will be offered to high school 
girls in the district: $25, $15, and $10 for the 
best essays on home economics. Laura 
Weisner is chairman of the committee on 
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awards. In addition, the Association will 
support a Chinese student at Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. 

Buffalo State Normal School. Alice 
Brigham is leaving the clothing department 
for Iowa State University. 

Myrtle Caudell, director of home econom- 
ics, studied at Cornell during the summer. 
In her absence Mrs. Anna Gemmill acted as 
director of the summer session. 

Amy Rextrew, of the teacher training de- 
partment, assisted in the office of the State 
Department of Education during the 
summer, in charge of the project work. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. On the after- 
noon of June 18, graduating exercises for the 
School of Household Science and Arts were 
held in the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Mr. Frederick B. Pratt presented the 
diplomas and certificates and Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick gave the address. 

The Home Economics Student Club, or- 
ganized this year, stimulated the returning 
student body to plan an interesting program 
for next year. The club promises to be a 
valuable factor in the life of the school. 

The faculty of the School of Household 
Science and Arts shows some change for 
next year. Anne E. Perkins, instructor in 
cookery, resigns to accept a position at the 
Pine Manor School, Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts, and her place will be filled by Mrs. 
Louise H. Rogers, a graduate and former 
instructor here. Mrs. Mary Lou Evans will 
spend next year in the dressmaking shops of 
Paris, and her work with the part-time dress- 
making classes will be taken by Mary 
McKee, a graduate who has been teaching in 
Toronto, Canada. Mrs. Julia J. Ruhfel, 
who has been on leave of absence, returns in 
September and will instruct the class in 
costume design in place of Rose A. Baird, 
who is resigning. Ava L. Johnson, who has 
been on a leave of absence since January 1, 
will return in September. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Recent addresses have been given before 
students in household economics courses on 
“America’s housing problem” by Dr. Edith 
Elmer Wood, author of the “Housing of the 
unskilled wage earner” and “Housing prog- 
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ress in western Europe;”’ and on “England’s 
experience in housing and town planning,” 
by Mrs. Olive M. Aldridge of London, 
delegate from the English Housing and 
Town Planning Council to the International 
Town, City and Regional Planning Confer- 
ence, recently held in New York. 

Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke on 
May 12 before the home information centers 
at Holyoke and Springfield, Mass., in con- 
nection with the observance of Better Homes 
Week, and on May 16 he gave two addresses 
in the Better Homes Week Conference of 
the Wyoming Valley at Wilkes-Barre. 

Herald Tribune Institute. In addition 
to its regular work of publishing in two 
pages of the Sunday paper all the news help- 
ful to the housekeeper in planning and taking 
care of her home and family, the Institute 
offers anyone who wants it a list of New York 
eating places. These have been visited by 
the editor, incognito of course and independ- 
ent of any advertising objective, and are 
recommended especially for the good food 
and careful service which they offer. 

At the Own Your Home Exposition in 
April, the Institute displayed a model kitchen 
ina booth. The editor of the Institute was 
chairman of the home economics committee 
for this exposition and arranged a series of 
lectures of special interest to homemakers on 
such subjects as cookery, care of furniture 
and floors, home lighting systems, and 
child feeding. The committee, were: Flor- 
ence Brobeck, chairman; Katherine Fisher, 
Marie Sellers, Mrs. H. C. Emmons, L. Ray 
Balderston, Mildred Nichols, Katherine M. 
Clayberger, and Lettie Gay. 

Cora Ann Steele. The passing of Miss 
Steele on June 18 brings a loss to her friends 
in Albany and also to the New York State 
College for Teachers, where she had been an 
instructor in the home economics department, 
since its opening in 1910. During the 
World War, she did a splendid piece of work, 
having charge of supplying the food for the 
S. O. T. C. at the college. 

Miss Steele received her degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
At State College, she was a faculty member 
of the Beta Chapter of Omicron Nu. Her 
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students were devoted to her and she was 
ever ready with her sympathy and under- 
standing. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State College. A conference of members 
of the home economics, art, and biology 
departments, seniors in home economics, 
and the Smith-Hughes teachers in the field, 
was held at the college May 18 and 19 under 
the direction of Mabel Campbell, of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
A program of work was agreed upon accord- 
ing to which each teacher is to compile a list 
of all the art principles involved in her 
courses with a statement of the various 
points at which each principle applies. 
preceding the fall district conference the list 
is to be checked by the state supervisor, and 
after all the conferences have been held the 
results will be compiled and distributed for 
use during the balance of the year. A 
similar plan was adopted for the related 
science work, with the teachers divided into 
six committees. 

The home economics club gave a tea at the 
practice house during the high school May 
festival, in compliment to Miss Campbell, 
Miss Brown, University of Minnesota, and 
high schools girls who were the visitors of 
the college for the three-day period. 

Clara Brown conducted a round-table on 
“Objective tests and measurements” on 
Saturday, May 16, as a part of the Smith- 
Hughes state conference program. 

Helen Ludwig, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, had charge of the 
related art for the summer session. 

University of North Dakota. The open 
house program given on May 29 was of un- 
usual interest and well attended. A new 
feature was the exhibit of the nutrition 
classes, cleverly named “Happy’s Day,” 
a picturing by use of posters, actual foods, 
and other displays, the whole day properly 
planned for a child in the grades. Many 
mothers and their children stopped to admire 
Happy’s lipstick, made of carmine red beets, 
and an entire table of similar cosmetics. 

A French shop displayed the garments 
made in advanced clothing classes. A num- 
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ber of ensemble costumes and hats to match 
were displayed with accessories loaned by the 
local stores. 

Marian Stephenson, assistant professor of 
home economics, who has spent the year in 
Paris studying costume design and art, 
returns to the university in the fall to resume 
her work in the clothing department. Jessie 
Scott, who filled her place this past year, 
will go to the University of Washington to 
teach clothing and millinery and to study. 

Hazel Hauck, instructor in foods, taught 
elementary dietetics at the University of 
Washington during the summer session. 


OHIO 


Phi Upsilon Omicron. A loving cup was 
awarded this year to Margaret Dorsie 
Kropp, the sophomore major in home 
economics who made the highest scholarship 
record. This is first award of the cup. 

Correlation of State Nutrition Interests. 
Many organizations in Ohio, interested in 
the establishment of hot lunches at school, 
have asked advice and assistance to such 
state agencies as the Department of Health, 
Public Health Association, Department of 
Education, State University, and the College 
of Agriculture. Representatives of these 
organizations have discussed the problem 
and formulated a method of procedure which 
should permit the serving of a hot dish and 
insure the teaching of good food habits 
through the school lunch. The plan was 
also approved at a meeting with the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Parent 
Teachers Association, League of Women 
Voters, and State Grange. It was agreed 
that all inquiries regarding any phase of 
school lunch will be referred to Alma Garvin, 
Extension Service, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. Miss Garvin will maintain a 
selected file of persons in each county who 
might be available for assistance in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a satisfactory hot 
lunch at school. The list, which will be 
available on request, will include teachers, 
home demonstration agents, Smith-Hughes 
teachers, and homemakers. A plan for 
promoting and conducting school lunches 
may also be procured from Miss Garvin. 
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Extension Service. Nancy Folsom, home 
demonstration agent in Huron County, 
leaves in September to study rural sociology 
and nutrition at Columbia University. 
Miss Folsom is the first home demonstration 
agent in Ohio to be granted leave of absence. 

Wanda Przyluska, health specialist in the 
Ohio extension service, has just returned 
from six months’ leave of absence spent in 
studying child care at the Merrill-Palmer 
school in Detroit. 


OREGON 


State Agricultural College. Summer 
school opened June 22 with a large increase in 
registration. The visiting instructors in 
home economics were: Maude J. Miller, 
supervisor of home economics in the public 
schools of St. Paul, Minnesota; Mary Spald- 
ing, of the Anti-Tuberculosis Association of 
New York; Dr. Caroline Hedger, of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
Chicago; Alice Bradley, director of the Bos- 
ton Cooking School; and Mary Lyle, critic 
teacher in the high school of Corvallis. 

Dean Ava B. Milam spent the summer 
at the University of Chicago, preparing her 
study of homes in China for the press. 
Florence Blazier, professor of home eco- 
nomics education, and Mrs. Sara Prentiss, 
instructor in child care, also studied at the 
University of Chicago during the summer. 

The two weeks’ annual summer schoo! 
held for representatives of the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs of the state registered an attend- 
ance of 453, of whom 249 were girls. Project 
in home economics included health talks, 
meal planning and serving, canning, bread- 
making, meat-cutting, the use of labor-saving 
equipment, home laundry, sewing problems, 
talks on “How to spend the dollar,” “How 
to beautify the home and person,” and 
“Personality in dress.” It is interesting to 
learn from club leaders and parents what 
information and inspiration these children 
carry back to their homes and clubs. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the last meeting on May 8, in 
Conwell Hall, Temple University, life- 
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memberships in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and in the National Edu- 
cational Association were presented to Dr. 
Henrietta Calvin. Dr. O. P. Cornman, 
associate superintendent of schools of 
Philadelphia, in making the presentation 
speech, expressed the feeling of pride which 
the local organizations have in her, not only 
because of her fine achievements in the past, 
but also for the many contributions which 
she is now making in Philadelphia. 

State Normal Schools. In 1920, two 
of the twelve normal schools in the State, 
Mansfield and Indiana, were designated by 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
as centers for training teachers of home 
economics. Three-year curricula were or- 
ganized at that time. The State Depart- 
ment has now authorized for the school year 
1925-26 the establishment of approved 
four-year curricula in these institutions in 
order that graduates of these departments 
may be qualified for vocational as well as 
general home economics certification for 
teaching in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. Isabelle Collins is in the charge 
of the department at Indiana, and Lu M. 
Hartman, for the past six years superinten- 
dent of home economics education, will take 
charge at Mansfield in September. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. Mar- 
garet Morrison Carnegie College was one 
of the two technical colleges for women 
recently admitted to the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 

The Costume Economics Club of the 
Margaret Morrison College held a spring 
sale of needle work, devoting the proceeds 
to their scholarship fund. The Household 
Economics Club presented the practice 
cottage with a baby grand piano. Most 
of the money for this gift was raised through 
Thanksgiving and Easter markets and by 
serving a dinner to the American Associ- 
ation of University Professors. 

An interesting problem in a senior course 
in nutrition during the last semester was an 
investigation of the health of a group of 
women students, consisting of 20 under- 
weight freshmen selected by the college 
physician. Each senior student was assigned 
to work with four freshmen throughout the 
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semester. The study attempted to discover 
what relationship there was between health 
and dietary habits and a possible correlation 
between these and college attainments. 

A large number of professional opportuni- 
ties were presented to students for summer 
work: in charge of the diet in a health camp 
for children; as dietitian for an employees’ 
camp of a large department store; as teacher 
of homemaking in an orphans’ school; as 
assistant dietitian in one of the state normal 
schools; in charge of the social program and 
diet at a working girls’ camp; and as coun- 
selor and dietitian at a Girl Scout’s camp and 
in children’s hospitals. 

Western Pennsylvania Educational Asso- 
ciation. At the meeting of the home 
economics section in Pittsburgh, April 25, 
Lita Bane discussed activities of the na- 
tional association and Harriet Glendon 
talked of “Little things in nutrition.” 

Drexel Institute. The home economics 
department entertained Mr. Frederick Howe, 
of Pratt Institute, on April 24. The senior 
dietitians served luncheon to members of the 
faculty and their guest. 

Two lectures of special interest to home 
economics students were given during April. 
Agnes Boeing of the Cheney Silk Company 
talked to the students on “‘Art in textiles.” 
Evangeline Roberts of Bonwit Teller & 
Company spoke on “The history of cos- 
tume.” Historic costume mannikins were 
on exhibit in the art gallery at the Institute 
the week following Miss Roberts’ lecture. 

Two interesting demonstrations were 
given for the class in demonstration cookery 
during the month of May. Edna B. 
Williams showed how to use Jello. Mr. Ca- 
mille Kurtz, chef at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
demonstrated the making of hors-d’oeuvres 
and entrées. 

The annual fashion show by students of 
clothing was in the form of a play, “The 
Top o’ the Hill,” given in the auditorium on 
May 28. The play was written and staged 
by two junior students in the home economics 
department and ali the costumes were 
designed and made by students in the various 
clothing courses. Students in institutional 
management were hostesses at a tea in the 
art gallery immediately after the play. 
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A second Swatch Collection, 
showing Spring 1926 dress cottons will be 
ready for distribution, January 1, 1926. 


This Collection will include 
about twenty-five new designs in cotton, 
rayon, and cotton-and-rayon materials from 
some of the foremost New England mills. 


An accompanying Bulletin 
will analyze colors, textures and designs, 


and suggest styles and complexion types 
adaptable to each fabric. 


All Orders 
must be in our hands with remittances by 
November 1, 1925. On account of the very 
low price (less than half the cost to us) we 
must make these up in one lot; for this 
reason no orders can be accepted after we 
start cutting the cloth November 1. 


Price $2.50 
Order directly from 
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Boston, Mass. 
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Lectures for Women’s Clubs, Schools, 
Colleges, Teachers, and Agricultural 
Extension Service. 
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set of ten sheets with a year’s supply of 
pocket petty cash slips sent postpaid 
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For further information and lecture 
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Cooking for Profit 


By Auicz Brapier 
"a School 
F YOU wish to earn money at home 
through home cooked food, candy mak- 
ing and catering—if you would like to 
own or conduct a food shop, tea room, cafe- 
teria or lunch room—if you wish to man 
a profitable motor inn, guest house or small 
hotel, you will be interested in Miss Brad- 
ley’s new home-study course. 


It shows ‘51 Ways to Make Money’’, based 
on expert home cooking—it gives foundation 
training in all lines of professional food ser- 
vice. Additional personal help and instruc- 
tion is given in the —_ lines to be devel- 
oped into a large and profitable business. 


The correspondence instruction is under 
the personal direction of Miss Bradley, the 
fee for the course is very moderate and may 
be paid on easy terms. 

You will be interested in the attractive 
illustrated bulletin “Cooking for Profit: 
Catering and Food Service Management,” 
giving full details and telling how some of 
our graduates and students have started on 
the road to success. It’s free,—send for it— 
to American School of Home Economics, 
5776 Drexel Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


In writing advertisers, please mention Journal of Home Economics 
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The thirty-two seniors in home economics 
were honor guests of the sophomores at a 
dinner on the evening of June 5 in the art 
gallery, which was transformed into a garden 
by arbors of vines and spring flowers over 
the entrance and each of the five tables. 

Allentown. The home economics depart- 
ment of Allentown high school held its annual 
party for children from the day nursery and 
children’s home on the lawn of the practice 
house. Twenty children between the ages 
of four and ten were entertained. The first 
feature was allowing the children to choose 
a dress or suit from among a collection made 
for the occasion in the clothing classes under 
the direction of Anna Buehler and Mabel 
Knecht. Much of the material was gathered 
from remnants or short ends of material. 
Where alterations were necessary, there were 
made at once. Lawn games were followed by 
simple refreshments made by the food classes 
under Jeanne Egge’s direction. Pictures 
were taken of the group and are evidence 
of the worth of the project. 

Lock Haven High School. The home 
economics department gave a play called the 
“Girl outfitters” with a cast of seven and 
about eighty models showing morning, after- 
noon, made-over, silk, wool, and school 
dresses. The play was such a success that 
it is to be made an annual! affair. 

Picture Rocks Vocational School. Forty- 


two girls were enrolled in the vocational work 


this year. The work of the department was 
exhibited at the junior fair in Picture Rocks, 
at the Hughesville fair, and in Muncy at the 
teachers institute. An exhibition of the 
whole year’s work was shown the last week 
of school at the Vocational Hall. Hot 
lunches were served by the girls from 
November to May. 

Gregg Township Vocational School,Spring 
Mills. On Friday preceding Mother’s Day 
the junior and senior girls were hostesses at a 
mother-daughter meeting. They presented 
a program of music and readings appropriate 
tothe day. One of the mothers gave a very 
fine talk, to which one of the daughters 
responded. 

The graduation dresses this year were most 
attractive and, with one exception, the 
patterns were made by the girls themselves, 
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the dresses costing an average of $3.30 each, 
Dainty rainbow-colored voiles were made 
for class night. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Associaticn. 
A successful meeting was held April 10 
at the Hume-Fogg High School in Nashville. 
At the morning session an interesting pan- 
tomime, “The Charm school,”’ was given, 
illustrating an impressive way to teach table 
etiquette to home economics students. 

At noon seventy-five members of the 
association attended a luncheon at Hotel 
Hermitage. The afternoon session was 
attended by one hundred and fifty teachers, 
extension workers, and homemakers and 
was addressed by the national executive 
secretary, Lita Bane. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Lulu Tunison, 
Shelby County; vice-president, Ruth Buck- 
ley, Umwversity of Tennessee; secretary, 
Byrdee B. Wright, West Tennessee Normal 
School, treasurer, Mrs. George Graham 
McClure, Clarksville. 

University of Tennessee. Plans are 
being made for the erection of a $165,000 
home economics building, to be well equipped 
with laboratories for sewing, cooking, and 
experimental work. Graduate work in 
home economics can be given with the in- 
creased facilities and the institutional work 
is to be extended. The University is also to 
have a new practice house with five bed- 
rooms, living room, dining room, and 
kitchen, with a well-equipped laundry in the 
basement. The house is to be simple but 
convenient and special attention is to be 
given to making the rooms easy to care for. 

Every spring a Revue is given by the 
home economics students at the University. 
This year it was a clever play “‘Ain’t Educa- 
tion Grand?” written and dramatized by the 
students. It is the story of a college girl 
who has had a purely academic course. The 
many things she needs to know after she is 
married are arguments for home economics. 

Mildred Packaberry, of the University of 
Illinois is to succeed Esther Bracken, who 
was married in June, as nutrition instructor. 
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Every teacher— 
every demonstrator 
may have 

these booklets! 


ERE are six booklets containing authori- 

tative and valuable information on quick 
breads for your class room or demonstration 
work. They are yours for the asking. 


You will find these booklets most useful. 
They are based upon research cookery and 
experiments carried on in the Davis kitchen 
and laboratory. No matter what text books 
you may have, you will find these booklets 
helpful because they give you up-to-the- 
minute information in clear and concise form. 


Send today for your free set of “‘Lesson 
Plans.’ Write the Director, Domestic 
Science Department, R. B. Davis Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. You will receive the set by 
return mail, and in addition, a sample can 
of Davis—if you request it. 


Davis Baking Powder is made of abso- 
lutely pure materials by scientific 
methods in a clean, daylight factory. It 
is uniformly dependable in leavening 
qualities, and gives perfect double rais- 
ing action. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


EVERY INGREDIENT OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 
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Extension Service. For the past two 
years home improvement days, arranged and 
planned by home demonstration agents and 
extension specialists, have been of great 
interest in Tennessee. The entire morning 
is given over to a program on home beauti- 
fication, conveniences, and subjects of 
interest to rural women. Each woman 
brings lunch, which is supplemented by a 
cold drink and ice cream provided by the 
local women. The lunch is served cafeteria 
style and the women enjoy the contact with 
others from all over the country. In the 
afternoon, the audience, which varies from 
100 to 500 women, is divided into groups of 
15 or 20 with a town woman as leader. 
The groups visit local stores where the 
merchants have arranged interesting demon- 
strations, and give some smal] souvenirs to 
the visitors. Tennessee has found that 
these home improvement days have done 
much to bring town and country closer 
together and to discourage mail orders among 
rural women. After they have visited the 
stores in their town and have seen the class 
of goods carried by their own merchants, 
they are more inclined to “buy at home.” 
Merchants become interested and carry 
better materials as a result of these days. 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington. A $600 annual 
fellowship for research in nutrition, presented 
by an anonymous donor, is to be known as 
“The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship.” 

Mrs. Virginia Cunningham Patty has been 
granted leave of absence for the first semester 
to study at Columbia. 

A health education pageant was presented 
on May 15 by eighth-grade girls from the 
Whitman School in Tacoma at the annual 
open house of the home economics depart- 
ment. The play was adapted from a Junior 
Red Cross pageant by two of the teachers, 
Violet Davies and Margaret Stiles, who 
trained the girls. 

Martha Koehne conducted a class in nutri- 
tion for men in the spring quarter. Fifty- 
eight were registered, including pre-medical 
students, engineering and other technical 
groups beside athletes and house managers. 
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State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
At a meeting in Port Angeles, June 16 to 19, 
two rooms were devoted to home economics 
exhibits demonstrating facts about budgets, 
clothing and nutrition. 

State College of Washington. Elizabeth 
Rutherford of the University of Nebraska, 
Mrs. Elizabether Barrett of Spokane, and 
Sevilla Wenger of the University of Illinois, 
compose the home economics staff for this 
year’s summer session. Dean Florence 
Harrison, Helen K. Robson and Vivien 
Garrett of the home economics depart- 
ment are attending the University of 
California this summer. 


WISCONSIN 


University of Wisconsin. Abby L. Mar- 
latt, head of the home economics depart- 
ment, spent the summer in France and 
England, her niece, Florence Marlatt, of 
Washington, D. C., traveling with her. 
Hazel Manning, head of the department of 
textiles and clothing, was chairman of the 
department during the summer session. 

Helen Parsons, in charge of nutrition 
courses, May Cowles, instructor in house 
architecture, and Gladys Stillman, of the 
extension department, studied at the 
University of Chicago this summer. 

Elizabeth Amery, supervisor of home 
economics for the state of Delaware, was a 
member of the summer staff, giving courses in 
home economics education and supervision. 

Helen Goodspeed, formerly state super- 
visor of home economics in Wisconsin, joined 
the summer stafi at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Vocational School, Stevens Point. The 
girls’ clubs gathered at a combined meeting 
on the evening of May 12. After a banquet 
each club presented a short play. 

Evelyn Braatz, teacher of domestic sci- 
ence, has accepted a position as supervisor 
of the homemaking department in the 
Wausau vocational school. 

The first annual banquet of the citizenship 
club took place on the evening of May 4. 
This was considered a graduation exercise for 
the men and women who had been enrolled 
in the night school citizenship class this year. 
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Those people who were able to answer the 
questions on government asked by the dis- 
trict examiner were granted diplomas. 
Tweny-nine diplomas were issued. This 
was the largest number ever given in any 
city in this district. These graduates will be 
exempt from answering the usual questions 
when they appear before the judge to receive 
their final papers of naturalization. 

State Normal School, Stevens Point. 
Bessie May Allen and Marie Zimmerlie, 
head of home economics departments of the 
state normal school and the high school at 
Stevens Point, respectively, were in Europe 
during the summer vacation. . 

The home economics department has 
received the very welcome gift of two 
beautiful costumes, worn by the great- 
grandmother of Eleanor Whithee, the donor. 

National Child Welfare Day was recog- 
nized publicly by two departments in the 
normal school. The physical education 
department put on a most interesting demon- 
stration of their work and the class in 
elementary nutrition presented a short 
program emphasizing good nutrition for 
children and the responsibility of the grade 
teachers toward good health habits of their 
pupils. 

Mrs. Gordon, one of the state vocational 
education teachers, was a member of the 
Stevens Point home economics faculty during 
the summer session. Stevens Point is glad 
to introduce special work in vocational 
education. 

During March, Miss Allen spoke at a 
meeting of the State Utilities Association, 
on the subject “What the housewife expects 
and receives in the way of gas service.” 
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That the speech was considered excellent 
was shown by the fact that Miss Allen was 
invited to be a guest during the entire 
meeting in Milwaukee, April 16. 

High School, Stevens Point. Mildred 
Anderson has accepted a position with the 
Tennessee Iron, Coal, and Steel Co., of 
Birmingham, Alabama, as home economics 
teacher in one of their mining villages. 
Ruth Jacobs will take her place. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS SECTION 


Ruth Chambers has accepted a position 
with the Peoples’ Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 

Mary E. Keown is back in Chicago after 
spending the winter in Florida with her 
family. While there she was inoculated 
with the real estate bug and we may expect 
to hear of her selling Florida orange groves. 
Right now her address is 6243 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Louise Fitzgerald was married August 24 
to Mr. Patrick Norton and will be at home 
after the first of September at Minot, N. D. 
She says she will be tickled pink to see any 
of the home economics people who may be in 
or around Minot. 

Mrs. Virginia Collins is no longer with the 
Nebraska Power Company, and has been 
spending the summer in Chicago. 

At a party given by the Chicago members 
of the business section, the sum of $200 was 
raised toward defraying the expenses of the 
American Home Economics Association for 
the San Francisco meeting. 

The Home Economics in Business Section 
up to July 1 had voted in 125 members. 


